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Farmland Values Rising 

US, farmland values in 1994 are fore- 
cast to increase 3-4 percent from a year 
earlier, below last year's 6*4-percent gain 
but surpassing the increasesof 0-2 per- 
cent during 1990-92. This year's ex- 
pected increase — the 8th consecutive rise 
in tK^mina! value since 1987 — reflects re- 
cent trends in farmJand values offset by 
expectations of higher interest and infla- 
tion rates. As of January 1, 1994, the 
value of farmland and buildings averaged 
$744 per acre. 

Crop Programs & Rural Areas 

Rural communities and agricultural pro- 
duction have changed to such an extent 
that farmers are no longer the dominant 
economic force in most rural areas. And 
fann families on average now receive 
more income from nonfarm activities 
than from farming. For these reasons, 
commodity programs today have less 
direct effect on the income of nonfarm 
rural households, and the impact on aver- 
age farm households has diminished, 
Also, commodity programs are focused 
on relatively few commodities in the 
farm sector. 

But in several regional pockets of the 
U.S., producers receive payments that 
amount to a significant portion of gross 
cash farm income. In 1992, over two- 
thirds of payments went to producers in 
14 states in the Midwest and Plains. 

Steady Success for Tomatoes 

The £/,Sr tomato growing industry has 

been increasing output for several dec- 
ades, primarily by increasing yields, and 
is currently the world's largest tomato 
producer. Last year's farm-gate re- 
ceipts — nearly $1.7 billion— were higher 
than for any other fruit or vegetable 
except potatoes, and topped rice, peanuts, 
and barley. Acreage for pn>cessing toma- 
toes — 85 percent of una! tomato output 
last year — is set to rise 13percem this 
year» and production could nearly reach 
the 10.9-million-ton record set in 1991. 




Tomatoes are the most widely consumed 
vegetable in the U.S. after potatoes. New 
processed tomato products — juice, pizza 
sauce, chili sauce, and salsa — have be- 
come food classics nearly every decade 
since the I920*s. Rising health con- 
sciousness, the increased popularity of 
salad bars and fast-food restaurant meals, 
and a growing interest in ethnic foods 
have continued pushing up use of fresh 
tomatoes. 

Egg-Market Switch 

While per capita coftsamption of sheW 
eggs has been dropping, processed egg 
product use has nearly doubled since the 
early 1980"s. Americans use about 234 
eggs per capita — about 24 percent con- 
sumed as processed products. If 
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current trends in egg consumption con- 
tinue through the second half of tt)e 
1990'Si one-third of all eggs will be con- 
sumed in processed form by 2000. 

Several factors are behi nd the steady 
growthof processed egg products. The 
traditional market for processed eggs— 
as i ngredients in foods such as pasta, 
cake mixes, and other baked goods — has 
continued to grow. And the increased 
safety and convenience of liquid egg 
products is encouraging use of pasteur- 
ized egg products in institutional food 
service and in restaurants. 

Health Care Demographics 

Under the Administration 'j proposed 
health care reform plan, employers 
would pay part of the insurance premium 
for the families of eligible employees, 
public subsidies would be provided to re- 
duce the premium for low-income fami- 
lies, and uninsured and underinsured 
persons would receive comprehensive 
coverage. Families from rural communi- 
ties — especially farm families — are less 
likely than other families to include work- 
ers entitled lo employer premium contri- 
butions. However^ rural families should 
be more likely to qualify for public subsi- 
dies to help offeet the cost of health insur- 
ance premiums. And rural communities 
may have a larger proportion of underin- 
sured persons, who would receive more 
comprehensive coverage. 

CRP Contract Prospects 

Contracts on 24 million of the current 
36.4 million acres enrolled in the Conser- 
vation Reserve Program (CRP) will ex- 
pire by September 30, 1997. Recent 
survey results indicate that without CRP 
extension, producers would return 54-74 
percent of their CRP acres to crop pro- 
duction, depending on commodil^ prices. 
This prospect has raised issues of the en- 
vironmental and wildlife consequences 
of a return of this land to agricultural pro- 
duction. Several proposals would extend 
some CRP contracts — especially those 
on environmentally sensitive lands. 
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Commodity 
Programs & 
Farm-Rural 
Economies 



When the Federal farm coimnod- 
ity programs were first put 
into place in the 1930's, a ma- 
jor intent was to improve the income of 
farm households and, by extension, im- 
prove rural economies. Public concerns 
had already noted the dispanty between 
the incomes of farm households and 
other U.S. households, and the prosperity 
of rural communities was regarded as 
closely linked to that of farms. 

Rural communities and agricultural pro- 
duction have changed to such an extent 
that farmers are no longer the dominant 
economic force in most rural areas. And 
members of farm families now partici- 
pate in the nonfami economy to such an 
extent that, on average, these families 
receive more income from nonfarm ac- 
tivities than (rom farming. For these rea- 
sons, commodity programs today have 
less direct effect on the well-being of 
nonfarm mral households, and the 
impact on many farm households has 
diminished 



Another change since design of the origi- 
nal fBim legislation is that the income 
gap between farm households and other 
U.S. households has closed- In 1992, av- 
erage household income for farm opera- 
tors was $40,613 compared with $39,020 
foralJ U.S. households, according to 
USDA's Farm Costs and Returns Sur- 
vey. Since farm income may be only one 
source of i ncome for farm operator 
households, program payments are a 
smaller fraction of the total income of 
most farm families. Also, conmfiodity 
programs are now focused on reJatively 
few commodities, and only a small pro- 
portion of farm households is eligible for 
payments from these programs. 

Government payments include defi- 
ciency payments, disaster payments, and 
storage payments. Deficiency payments 
are by far the largest component of farm 
programs, and these go to feed grain, 
wheat, cotton, and rice producers. Par- 
ticipating famiers who voluntarily com- 
ply with any acreage reduction or 
conservation requirements are eligible 
for deficiency payments. 

Disaster payments are Federal aid pro- 
vided to farmers growing crops in de- 
clared disaster areas. Payments for 
storing feed grains and wheat in the 



farmer-owned reserve can be made to 
fanners under certain conditions. Pay- 
ments can also be received for complying 
with some conservation requirements 
and through other Federal and state pro- 
grams. 

Commodity programs are designed to 
control the supply of selected crops, as 
well as to support incomes of the farmers 
growing those crops. Payment effects 
are not evenly distributed across all 
farms or regions. 

One-Third of Farms 
Receive Payments 

About one-third of the 2,1 million farm 
operator households in the U.S. received 
direct cash payments from participation 
in government programs (deficiency, dis- 
aster, and storage programs) in 1992. Re- 
cipient farm households received an 
average payment of approximately 
$8,800, but half the households received 
$4,120orless. The 5 percent of house- 
holds receiving the largest payments col- 
lected 33 percent of total paytnents. 

The mechanism of commodity programs 
reflects the programs' supply nianage- 
ment objective. Participation in commod- 



Commodlty Program Participants Have Less Off-Farm Income 
Than Nonpartlclpants 



Farm households ^ 




All 


Nonpartlclpants 


Partidpants 
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Mifiion 




Numberof farm households 


2.072 


138 


0.676 






$ per tam} hoasehofd 




Gross cash farm income 


56,754 


32.423 


104,872 


Direct commodity payments 


2,970 


NA 


. 6.645 


Household income from farming ^ 


4^2 


946 


^ 12.667 


Off 'farm l^comd 


35J31 


40,183 


26.926 


Household inconrte 


40.613 


41,129 
Percent 


39.593 


Program payments as share 
of erossfaim Income 


62 


NA 


64 



NA - Nor ^^pTicabM. 

' Eitdud^s nonfamlly ooipofauons or cooperative*, and larms with hired managere. , Includes senior 
operator share ol ner cash income, nel Inc^ma From arroiner larm. wages paid lo family members to work 
on ihe [arm. any cash rerl fOc«ived. and !arm program paytwnl* 

SouiOi^ 1992 Farm Cosis and Relums Survey. 
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Impact of Direct Government Payments on Form Income Is HIgtiest In Great Plains 




Share of gross casti farm Incomes 

■ > 20 percent 

■ > 5-20 percent 
I I 0.1-5 percent 
B< 0.1 percenl 



1991 data, indudes commodity program s-cSefciency. diversion, dairy lerminalion, and loan deficiency paymenl3-as well as Conservation Reserve Progrartf. 

disaster, and other payments. 

Sojrce: Farm Costs and Returns Survey, 1991 



ity programs is voluntary, but the farmer 
must establish a *'base" acreage for the 
crop for which deficiency payments are 
received. Deficiency payments under the 
programs are paid on a portion of a par- 
ticipatjng farmer's base acreage. 

The producer receives a cash payment in 
a particular year if a target price set by 
Congress exceeds cither the market price 
or the CCC loan rate — whichever is 
higher. The higher of the two is sub- 
tracted from the target price, to arrive at 
the deficiency pajrmeni rate. This rate, 
multiplied by the fanner's production eli- 
gible for payment, equals the program 
payment. Larg^ producers — with large 
base acreage and high program yields- 
tend to receive larger payments than do 
small producers. 



Large farms received a disproportionate 
share of payments relative to their num- 
bers. The 10 percent of farms with gross 
sales over $250,000 received almost 30 
percentof total payments in 1992. The 
50 percent of recipient farms with gross 
sales under $50,000 received less than a 
quarter of total payments. 

Among household income categories, 
farm operators in the highest category re- 
ceived the largest share of payments 
(higher income was not necessarily a re- 
sult of program payments). Households 
with current income below the poverty 
threshold participated in government 
commodity programs at the same rate as 
other households. Households not par- 
ticipating in programs have higher house- 
hold income on average than recipient 
households, due largely to the higher off- 
farm income they earn. 



I On the whole, direct farm program pay- 
ments appear inversely related to off- 
farm income earned by the household. 
The 25 percent of farm households earn- 
ing off-farm income of less than $10XXX) 
received almost half of total payments. 
Conversely, for households receiving 
$25,000 or more in off-farm income, the 
average payment was about one-third of 
that received by households earning 
$10,000 or less--$l,900 compared with 
$5,200. 

The percent of recipient households with 
income at or above the U.S. average is 
the same as for nonrecipient households. 
Due largely to farm losses, about 24 per- 
cent of recipient farm operator house- 
holds had current income below the 
poverty threshold, about the same as for 
nonrecipient households. However, 
recipient households with income above 
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About the Data 

Data for this report are based on USDA*s 1992 Farm Costs and Returns Survey 
(FCRS). Representing all farms in the U.S., the survey yields estimates of income 
and expenses, and the financial position of the farm business. The FCRS is the 
only data source that links characteristics of the farmbusine&s with the people 
who run farms. 

The Zl million farm operator households examined In this analysis are a subset 
of families involved in agricultural prodiiction — and received $6 biDion of the to- 
tal $9 billion in government commodity payments In 1992. The rest went lo the 2 
percent of farms that arc operated by nonfamity corporations or cooperatives; to 
partners who were not included in the farm business accounts; and to landowners 
who were not farm operators. 

Theeconomic well-being of farm operator households is based on the total finan- 
cial resources available to thent Household income is estimated by adding the 
share of self-employment farm income to the off-fami income received by mem- 
bers of the household. Off-farm income includes wages and salaries, net income 
from nonfarm businesses, iaterest or dividends, rental income. Social Security, 
and other nonfarm income. Almost all fann operator households have some off- 
farm income. 



the poverty threshold received slightly 
higher average payments than recipients 
with income below the threshold — 
$9,000 versus $8,500. And since recipi- 
ents under the poverty level had negative 
income, on average, government conv 
modity payments of over $8,000 cer- 
tainly mediated the farm income loss. 

Payments Concentrated 
In Midwest & Plains 

Households operating cash grain farms, 
especially rice farms, would be the most 
affected by any changes in commodity 
programs. Direct government payments 
are about 1 1 percent of aggregate gross 
cash farm income for recipient house- 
holds operating cash grain farms. The av- 
erage payment was $7,850. One-half of 
recipient cash grain farms received more 
than $5,850 in direct government pay- 
ments in 1992. 

Average government payments were 
highest among cotton and rice farmers. 
Almost all farmers specializing in rice 
production and 89 percent of cotton pro- 
ducers received payments. Rice produc- 
ers received an average payment of 
$40,790 in 1992—24 percent of their 



gross cash income Cotton producers re- 
ceived an average payment of $36,700 — 
14 percent of gross cash income. 

Just over half of operators work full time 
on the faim. But the full-time farm op- 
erators received 90 percent of total gov- 
ernment cash payments in 1 992, with an 
average payment of about $4,800. Com- 
pared with other operators, these full- 
time farm operators arc more likely to 
specialize in cash grains, to live in the 
Midwest, and to run commercial-sized 
farms (gross sales over $50,000). The 
part-time operators received 10 percent 
of government payments, and tended to 
run small form businesses (less than 
$50,000 in gross sales) and spend the ma- 
jority of their work time outside agricul- 
tural production. 

In several regional pockets of the U.S., 
producers received payments that 
amounted to a significant portion of their 
gross cash farm income. Farms where 
operators specialize in program crops 
have a larger portion of gross income 
coming from program payments. Over 
two-thirds of payments went to produc- 
ers in the 14 states in the Midwest and 
Plains regions. Areasof the U,S. show- 
ing program payments of 20 percent or 



more of gross income are also areas that 
depend on farming for a significant por- 
tion of total income. Cash grain farms, 
which receive the bulk of direct govern- 
ment payments, are also concentrated in 
these areas, where fewer off-farm mcome 
opportunities exist and operators tend to 
farm full-time. 

The ability to generate income and deal 
with debt is an indicator of a businesses 
financial stability. About 7 percent of 
farms operated by households are either 
marginally solvent or financially vulner- 
able. The marginally solvent fiarms, 
while showing positive farm income in a 
given year, are heavily in debt. These 
farm households In 1992 received about 
12 percent of total direct government pay- 
ments. On average, the payment was 
more than $10,000, over twice that of the 
average payment to households whose 
farm business was in a favorable finan- 
cial position with positive income and 
low debt. 

Households whose farms were finan- 
cially vulnerable (negative farm income 
and high debt) received about 4 percent 
of total government payments. Farms in 
the vulnerable category are more likely 
to be small (sales less than $50,000), pro- 
ducing commodities not covered by gov- 
ernment programs and whose households 
depend mainly on off-farm income. 

Few Rural Counties 
Depend on Farming 

Relatively few rural residents and com- 
munities today rely on farming for their 
economic base. Currently, only about 17 
percent of the nation^s 3,097 counties de- 
pend on farming for 20 percent or more 
of their earned income, compared with 
65 percent in 1950. Oftheap^oxi- 
mately $6 billion in form commodity 
program payments to farm operator 
households in 1992, approximately $1.8 
billion went into the economies of farm- 
ing'dependent counties. Family farms in 
these counties account for only 20 per- 
cent of the counties* total gross sales, but 
individually, these farms had average net 
cash income of over $25,000. 
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The remaining commodity payments of 
S4.3 biiiion were distributed across coun- 
ties whose economies were based on non- 
agricultural industries. Government 
programs directly raise farmers' incomes 
in these counties, but effects of this in- 
come are much less important to the non- 
farm economy. 

{Janet Perry (202) 219-0803) afid 
Gerald V/hiuaker (202) 501-8315} BH 



Field Crops 
Overview 

Domestic Outlook: 
June Projections 
For 1994/95 

Prospective area planted to the eight ma- 
jor field crops is up 7 million acres for 
the 1994/95 season, refieciing lower set- 
aside requirements^ better planting con- 
ditions, and higher expected market 
prices than in 1993/94. Production is 
projected up for ail the major crops ex- 
cept wheat, as a result of acreage in- 
creases and higher projected yields, 

Fauorable weather conditions during 
May and early June have supported the 
yield increases currently projected for 
1994/95. However, there is some con- 
cern over dry conditions in the eastern 
Com Belt Relatively tight supplies are 
expected to ease in 1994/95, and ending 
stocks are expected up. Price ranges are 
forecast down from 1 993/94 for most 
crops. 

Preliminary results for the 1994 com- 
modity program signup for all eligible 
crops combined — wheat, com, sorghum, 
barley, oats, cotton, and rice — show 
acreage mostly unchanged from 1993. 
Program participation is up for com and 
barley but down for the otliers. The 
amount of Cropland intended to be idled 
under the commodity program* s acreage 
reduction provisions is down 12.2 mil- 
lion acres. And intended plantings of 



soybeans, minor oilseeds, and other non- 
program crops under the flex acreage op- 
tion are down L 75 million acres. 

Wheat supplies are projected down for 
1994/95. The slight increase in begin- 
ning stocks of wheat for 1994/95 is more 
than offset by lower projected production 
and imports. As a result, totaJ wheat sup- 
plies are projected down 1 percent from 
1993/94, to 3 billion bushels. Despite 
season-average prices of $3.20 per 
bushel or greater since 1991/92, and a 0- 
percent ARP, wheat plantings decreased 
again in 1994 and are less than 1 992/93, 
when the ARP was 5 percent. 

Winter wheat production is forecast at 

1 .66 billion bushels, down 6 percent 



from 1993/94. USDA yield estimates for 
the three classes of winter wheat indicate 
an i ncrease in soft red wheat (SRW) 
yields, and a decrease in white and hard 
red (HRW) yields from 1993/94. 

Favorable weather conditions in the 
Southeast and Corn Belt have pushed pro- 
jected SRW yields to 46.2 bushels per 
acre, up from 43.1 in 1993/94, But de- 
spite good crop conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest, projected white yields are 
59,8 bushels per acre, down 10 percent 
from the record set in 1993/94. Dry con- 
ditions in the winter, and late cold spells, 
have lowered HRW yield prospects to 
34.7 bushels per acre, down almost 1 
bushel 



U,S, Field Crops-^Market Outlook at a Glance 



Area 



Total Domestic 



Ending Fami 



Planted Harvested Yield Output $upply use Exports slocks price 



—M;/. acres— B\j/Bcra 



— — — — Mil!, tw — — — — 



$^ 



Wheat 
1993^4 
199455 


722 
71,5 


62.6 
619 


38.3 
38.3 


2,402 
2,375 


3.031 
3.0O4 


1,257 
1,222 


1^25 


549 
807 


320 
275-335 


Corn 
1993W 
1994/95 


733 
76.6 


63.0 
71.5 


1007 
1221 


6;j44 
8.725 


6j4S2 
9562 


6,425 
6.950 


1,225 
1,350 


832 
li62 


2.50^2.60 
2.10-2.50 


Sorghum 
1993^4 
1994^5 


10.5 
10.0 


9,5 

8.9 


S9.9 
65.7 


563 
565 


743 
670 


463 
383 


175 
175 


65 
112 


2.30-2.40 
1.90-2.30 


Barley 
1993^ 
1994^5 


7,8 
7^ 


6.8 
7.0 


&6.9 
57.2 


400 
400 


811 
566 


425 
375 


65 
60 


121 
131 


2.00 
1.95-2.35 


Gals 
1993^ 
^094^5 


7.9 
6.9 


36 
4.3 


54,4 
S6.S 


206 
245 


424 

426 


315 
300 


3 
2 


106 
124 


1.35 
1.10-1.50 


Soybeans 
1993^4 
1994^95 


59.4 
6U1 


56.4 
600 


32-0 
35.0 


V609 
2.100 


2,106 
2^65 


1366 
1.390 


580 
610 


160 
265 


6,45 
5,35^.45 








UfJacTG 





^ - f^ii.cwt(rOi;gtiequiv.) - 





S^Mrt 


Rice 
1993W 
1994^5 


2.92 

3.29 


2ij 

3iO 


5.510 
5,656 


156.1 
181.0 


202.6 
211.6 


98.8 
101,3 


81.0 
81.0 


22^ 
295 


8.25-8.45 
575^725 










- 





Mfiaies 





(Ab 


Cotton 
1993/9* 
1994^5 


13.4 
138 


\2A 
12.8 


606 
665 


162 
17.7 


20.8 
21.3 


10.3 
10.5 


7X> 

7ja 


3j6 

39 


58.00" 



Based Oft June 5, 19W World AgrtMufat Supply and OflTnindEttrMiMuU.Sr^f*«[i^yM^'<^r*^^^ 
■weighted average prica lor Augusi^March; m a season «wa9e. " USDA Is ptohfclted Uom p^Bnr>a cotton pnc* 
pfojsdtons. SMt3:^tel7lorconpl0t«deTin[iionofierms. 
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Crop Conditions for Com, Cotton, and Rico Aro tti© Best In 3 Yoars 
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5/22 6/19 7/17 8/14 9/11 

Week endTng 



Cotton 



10/9 



7\ . 

5/15 


1 1 t 1 

e/i2 


7/10 
Week ending 


1 1 1 _i 
8/7 


1 _i i 

9/4 
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Ending stocks for wheat are projected to 
increase 58 million bushels in 1994/95, 
to 607 million bushels. The season-aver- 
s^gc farm price is projected to be $2.75- 
$3 J5 per bushel, compared with $3.20 in 
1993/94. 

Feed grain plantings have been com- 
pleted earlier than Uist year^ Com, bar- 
ley, and oats plantings were essentially 
compJcte as of May 28, with over 95 per- 
cent of each crop in the ground* accord- 
ing to USDA's Crop Progress report. 
Sor^ghum planting has also been well 



ahead of normal, with 95 percent planted 
as of June 19compared with the average 
pace of 84 percent. 

Early reports indicate that the majority of 
the crops are rated in good-to-excellent 
condition. As of June 19, about 76 per- 
cent of the com was rated good or excel- 
lent in the reporting states, and onJy 2 
percent was rated below fair — compared 
with only 57 percent rated good or exceJ- 
lent and 8 percent rated below fair last 
year. For sorghum, 66 percent of the 
crop was rated good or excellent, and Just 
1 percent was rated below fair. 



Offioe.org 



Projections for 1994 production — includ- 
ing the 38-perccnt increase in com pro- 
duction — are unchanged from USDA's 
initial projections in May. Farm prices 
weakened in May, reflecting the rapid 
pace of planting and relatively favc»-able 
conditions for emergence and early plant 
developnwnt. Other factors contributing 
to weaker prices include slow export 
sales, large com supplies among export 
competitors, and historically large im- 
ports of feed grains. 
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Com prices have averaged $2.55 per 
bushel during the first thiee quarters of 
1993/94, up 24 percent from this period 
last year, and the season -average price is 
forecast at $2.50-$2.60 per busheL Sea- 
son-average prices for 1994/95 are ex- 
pected to be lower than this season for 
corn and sorghum, about unchanged for 
oats, and higher for barley. 

Higher cotton production and record 
use are projected for the 1994/95 crop. 

During the first 9 months of 1993/94. do* 
mestic mill consumption was near that of 
a year ago — U,S, mills had spun 7.7 mil- 
lion balesof cotton through April. For 
the 1993/94 season, mill consumption is 
projected to exceed 1992/93. Sustained 
demand is expected to lift consumption 
to 10.3 million bales this season> the larg- 
est domestic use since 1950/51. And do- 
mestic use in 1994/95 is projected up 
again, to 10.5 miihon bales. 

About 95 percent of the 1994/95 cotton 
crop had been planted by the week end- 
ing June 12. the same as last year, but 
slightly above the 5-year average. Crop 
development is ahead of both last year 
and the 5-year average. And U.S. crop 
conditions are rated above the previous 
season. As of June 19, 68 percent of the 
crop was rated good or exoellent> com- 
pared with 55 percent last year 

These early-season conditions support fa- 
vorable prospects for the 1994/95 crop, 
U.S. cotton production is currently fore- 
cast at 17.7 miihon bales, up almost 10 
percent from the 1993/94 projection. 

Soybean supplies are projected up in 
1994/95. The reduction in beginning soy- 
bean stocks of* more than 130 million 
bushels will be more than offset by the 
projected increase in production of al- 
most 300 million bushels in 1994/95. 

Soybean acreage is projected up L76 mil- 
lion acres from 1993/94, Preliminary re- 
sults from the 1994 program signup 
indicate soybean plantings on normal 
flex acres will drop nearly 1 .4 million 
acresto3 3 million acres. A large per- 
centage of this drop is resulting from a 
700.000-acre decrease in com flex acres 
being planted to soybeans. 



Ending stocks for 1994/95 are projected 

to rebound more than 100 million bush- 
els from 1993/94. The projected in- 
creases in supplies and ending stocks are 
resulting in a drop In the season-average 
price for soybeans — the current range for 
1994/95 is estimated at $535-$645 per 
busheL Soybean meal prices are pro- 
jected sharply down from this season, 
but oil prices are projected to be little 
changed. 

Rice supplies are projected up despite 
small carry-in stocks. Rice beginning 
stocks of 22,8 million cwt for 1994/95 
are estimated to be the smallest since 
1980/81. However, intended plantings of 
3.29 million acres — the highest since the 
early 1980* s — will boost projected pro- 
duction to more than 180 million cwt A 
yield increase of just under 1 percent 
from the current projection of 5,656 
pounds per acre, based on trend analysis, 
would result in a new production record. 

This spring, rice planting progress was 
ahead of 1 993 and the average pace. 
Plantings were essentially complete by 
the first week of June. As of June 19, 93 
percent of the crop was rated good or ex- 
cellent, compared with just 61 percent 
last year. 

This season's higher prices have led to a 
decrease of 300.000 acres in the area 
idled under the rice program*s 50/85 pro- 
vision. In addition, the prelimmary sign- 
up report indicates a net increase of rice 
plantings on rice flex acres, with soybean 
plantings on rice flex acres dropping 
more than 85,000 acres. 

Ending stocks are projected to increase 
6.7 million cwt above 1993/94 to 29.5 
million. The projected stocks-to-use 
ratio will ease from this season's 12.7 to 
16.2 percent, putting downward pressure 
on prices. The season^-average price is 
projected to be $5 J5-$Z25 per cwt, 
down from $8.25-$8.45 in 1993/94. 
[Bryan Just (202) 219^0840} 



Global Market: 
Outlook for 1994/95 

In the global market, trade growth for 
most grains will continue to be limited 
by Weak demand in 1994/95. Although 
U.S. exports rjfcom and soybeans are ex- 
pected to increase from the 1993/94 lev- 
els, U.S. rice and cotton exports are 
€jq?ected unchanged and wheal exports 
are forecast down^ 

World 1994/95 wheat trade is projected 
virtually unchanged from 1993/94^ 
GlobaJ production, however, is projected 
down, with decreases in the U^.. Can- 
ada, Australia, and the former Soviet 
Union (FSU)— -particularly Russia and 
Ukraine — and parts of North Africa. 
Some of China's winter wheat producing 
provinces experienced hot, dry condi- 
tions, but total wheat production is still 
projected near last year's record as out- 
put in other provinces, as well as the 
spring wheat crop, are expected to be 
offsetting. 

Import demand is weak in the FSU and 
down in North Africa- FSU consumption 
continues falliiig, and despite lower pro- 
duction in Algeria and Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco's crop is forecast up significantly, 
reducing import needs in that area, 
China's imports rise, reflecting strong 
income and consumption growth. 

Exports from the European Union (EU) 
and the U.S. are projected to decline in 
response to overall import weakness. 
U.S. exports are j^ected down 1 mil- 
lion tons, to 32 million, and market share 
is also forecast down 1 percent. Smaller 
EU exports in part reflect lower export- 
able supplies, particularly of durum 
wheat. Exports from Canada and Argen- 
tina likely will rise, and Australia's ship- 
ments retnain at last year's high level 
because of record stocks and a strong 
export pace. 

Global 1994/95 corn exports are pro- 
jected up 4 percent. The recent small 
upward revision in Brazirs anticipated 
1994/95 com production has contributed 

to already weak global import prospects. 
FSU consumption and imports continue 
falling. But the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) is expected 
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World Com Production and Trade To Rise 





Year^ 


Production 


Exports^ 


Consumption 


Carryover 








MtlHon tons 




WVieat 


1993^4 
1994/95 


561.5 
552.0 


97.9 
97.7 


566.3 
562.4 


14K1 
13K1 


Com 


1993/94 
1994/95 


469.1 
529.9 


S5.3 
57.5 


505.1 
525.9 


70.2 
74.1 


Barley 


1993/94 
1994/95 


167.4 
167.6 


16.4 
15.5 


167.1 
166.6 


36^ 

35.3 


RfC6 


1993^4 
1994/95 


346.0 
349.7 


157 
NA 


3557 
355.6 


51.4 
417 


Oilseeds 


1993^4 
1994/95 


225.5 

NA 


36.3 
NA 


1657 
NA 


19.5 
NA 


Soybeans 


1993/94 
1994^5 


115.6 
NA 


27.6 
NA 


99.3 
NA 


16.5 
NA 


Soybean meal 


1993/94 
1994/95 


78.5 
NA 


26,6 

NA 


77.9 

NA 


3-9 
NA 


Soybean oil 


1993/94 
1994/95 


17.7 
NA 


42 
NA 


16.0 
NA 


1.4 
NA 








Mttifon baies 




Cotton 


1993/94 
1994/95 


76.0 
64.0 


267 
27.0 


84.4 
655 


30.1 
28.4 



NA ■ Not available unill July 12. 1994, 

^ Mvkattng years are: wrieas. July-June^ coarse grain«. October Sepiemb^ oilseeds, toyb^ans. 
meal, and oil. iccaJ martteUng y«ars eitc«pi Bra/li and ArgerMlna adjusted to October SeptemtiQr trade; 
cotton. AugusiOuiy. * Rkoe tr^de L» ror th« sacorkd calendar year Atl irada rww haaOeen Indatadlo Indude 
irade antorvg Ihe counlrlei of (he former Sovfel lJnk>n. In addition, nc^ trade. Nka ort>er grain trade, 
evdudM intra-^C trad« CHisead and cotton irade, however. siLIJ Indude Intra EC tr^da. ^ Cnish only (or 
soybeans and cj^iMeds. 



to boost Mexico's imports of U.S. com. 
And as com prices drop, com is becom- 
ing somewhat more attractive relative to 
feed wheat. 

U.S. exports are projected to rise to 34 
million tonSi reflecting the larger U.S. 
crop and improved prospects for exports 
to Mexico. U.S. market share should ex- 
ceed this season's low share but remain 
below past shares. Export competition 
continues relatively stror^g, China's ex- 
pons arc projected to equal last year's 
record, reflecting another expected 
record outturn. And South Africa's 
exports arc expected to rise because ot 
large 1993/94 supplies. 



Several factors are expected to Omit 
world soybean trade growth in 1994/95- 
Projected gains in foreign production of 
oilseeds other than soybeans, and below- 
trcnd growth in protein meal consump- 
tion, are behind the continued weakness 
in world trade. Continued contraction of 
EU and FSU meal demand will signifi- 
cantly constrain consumption and trade 
gains. 

Some U.S. soybean exports likely will be 
shifted from 1993/94 into 1994/95 since 
Brazil is exporting its record 1993/94 
crop at an accelerated pace this season. 
U.S. soybean exports are projected at 
1 6.6 million tons, 5 percent over 
1 993/94' s tow levels. U.S. exports of 
soybean meal are forecast about un- 
changed from 1993/94 at 4.5 million 
tons, while soybean oil exports are ex- 
pected down slightly to 480,000 tons. 



}^orld 1994/95 marketing year rice ex- 
ports are projected down* Thedropre- 
flects lower impons by Japan as its crop 
is assumed to recover. U.S. 1994/95 ex- 
ports are projected at 2.6 million tons, 
virtually unchanged from 1993/94. 
Global 1994/95 production is forecast 1 
percent larger than 1993/94. 

World cotton import demand is pro- 
jected up slightly. Global production is 
also projected up as major producers re- 
turn to more normal yields. Competi- 
tors' larger production and exports limit 
growth of U.S. exports. Nevertheless, 
U.S. exports are projected relatively 
high, and unchanged from 1993/94, at 7 
million bales. U.S. market share remains 
stable at this season's high level. 
[Carvi Whitton (202) 219-08241 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, 
domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Ticc and Allen Baker, domestic feed 
grains; Nancy Morgan and Jaime 
Castaneda, worldoilseeds; Scott SanfOrd 
and George Douvetis, domestic oilseeds; 
Steve MacDonald, world cotton; Bob 
Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic cotton. 
World information (202) 219-0820; 
domestic (202) 219^840. EH 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Fresh fruit prices are expected tower 
this summer than in 1993 because of 
larger finis crops in California atid con- 
tinuing large supplies of bananas, winter 
pears, and apples. 

VSDA 's first forecasts for California 
tree fruits indicate larger crops of fresh- 
market peaches and apricots than in 
1993. Sweet cherry production in three 
western states is also expected higher 
Forecasts for most Summer fruits be- 
come available on July 12. 

U.S. tobacco acreage and production 
are expected lower than last year. 
Farmer receipts for tobacco are also 
expected lower^ for the second year in 
a row. 

Supplies of most fruits this summer are 
expected higher than in 1993^ because 
of bigger crops and larger remaining in- 
ventories of apples and pears. USDA 
forecasts California freestone peach out- 
put 2 percent higher than last year, and 
fresh-market peach prices are expected 
lower. EssenliaJly all fresh-market 
peaches are the freestone type. Growers 
in central California were receiving $5- 
$8 per 25-pound carton for fresh-market 
peaches in early June, down from $10- 
$13 a year earlier California accounted 
for more than a third of US, fresh-mar- 
ket peach output last year. 



Georgia and South Carolina peach grow- 
ers also have big crops, up 10 and 14 per- 
cent frt>m 1993^ These two states 
accounted for 24 percent of U.S. free- 
stone peach production last year. 

The forecast for California 's apricots in- 
dicates 25 percent more output than a 
year ago. Shipping-point prices were 
running 5- 1 percent below year-earlier 
levels in early June. California is the 
principal US. fresh apricot supplier. 

Sweet cherry production in three western 
states — California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton — is estimated at 147,000 tons, 1 1 per- 
cent more than last year, but 1 8 percent 
less than in 1992. California, Oregoni 
and Washington accounted for nearly 80 
percent of U.S. sweet cherry output in 
1993. 

Harvest of California sweet cherries — 
one of the first summer fruits harvested — 
ended in early June. Harvesting moved 
to Oregon and Washington during June 
and is usually complete by the middle of 
July. Cherries produced in the other 
western states and by eastern suppliers 
are also shipped primarily in June and 
early July. 

Industry estimates place nectarine output 
for California 10 percent higher than in 
1993. Prices in early June (f,o.b,) were 
about 20 percent lower than a year earlier. 

Fresh plum output from California is ex- 
pected up about 50 percent this year, ac- 
cording to industry sources. As of early 
June, shipping-point prices were running 
30 to 40 percent below a year earlier, 
California supplied nearly 90 percent of 
all U,S. fresh plums last year. 



Jime I stocks of fresh apples in cold stor- 
age were 18 percent higher than a year 
earlier and 41 percent above the most re- 
cent 5-year average. Shipping -point 
prices for Red Delicious apples in early 
June (fo.b. Yakima, Washington) were 
about 10-25 percent lower than in June 
1993. Red Delicious constituted the bulk 
of the remaining apples in storage. 

A large 1994 Bartlett pear crop 3nd 
record-large stocks of winter pears are 
expected to drive down fresh pear prices 
this summer. USDA forecasts Bartlett 
pear production in California, Oregon, 
and Washington at 542,000 tons, up 5 
percent from 1993. CaiifomJaiseX" 
pected to begin marketing Bartlett pears 
by mid-July. June 1 stocks of pears in 
storage were 138 percent larger than a 
year earlier 

Watermelon crop prospects in Georgia 
and South Carolina look good despite 
concerns over a new bacterial disease. 
Industry sources expect shipments during 
July to at least match those for 1993. 
Production in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina last season was ctown 19 percent, 
and prices were higher than in 1992. 
Georgia and South Carolina are the ma- 
jor producers durir^ July. 

The new bacterial disease, the water- 
melon fruit blotch, which first appeared 
in some Georgia and South Carolina 
melon fields in 1992, has raised concern 
among watermelon growers about possi- 
ble crop losses. Infected melons become 
unmarketable because of scarred rinds 
and soured flesh. Plant scientists esti- 
mate that Georgia's crops may be re- 
duced 5- 10 percent this year because of 
the disease. 



Production Up, Prices Down for Summer Fruits 



1992 



Production 



T993 



1994' 



1992 



Grower price "* 



1993 



1994' 



Peaches ^ 
Bartiett pears 
Plums 

Sweet Che rrjes 
Apricots 



M76 

1.116 
500 
411 
213 



1.560 


1.561 


1,026 


1.064 


370 


550 


337 


362 


192 


227 



' Season average. ^ ERS projectt&rre for 1994. ^Freestone only. 



16.90 
12.60 
12,60 
45.75 
17.60 



■-$/cwt- 
19,60 

1245 
25.40 
59.50 
19.95 



18.50-19.50 
11 50-12 50 

11.60-12.50 
45.00-56.00 
16.00-17.00 
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U.S. banana imports duiing September 
1993 through March 1994 have been I 
percent tower than during this period a 
year earlier, and U.S. banana prices have 
generally been weak. The weaker ba- 
nana prices are likely the result of lower 
prices for other fruit this past winter and 
springs especially for apples. Despite a 
potential agreement that would increase 
the amount of Latin American bananas 
exported to the European Union by about 
5 percent, bananas are expected to be in 
abundant supply this summer. 

U.S* tobacco acreage and produaion 
are expected iower in 1994. Tobacco 
acreage is expected to decline 8 percent 
from last year, to about 687,000 acres. 
The decline reflects weakening demand 
for tobacco leaf due to reduced domestic 
cigarette consumption and large wortd 
supplies. The weaker demand and bur- 
densome slocks have put downward pres- 
sure on farm prices this year. Lower 
prices and production reduced farmer re- 
ceipts for tobacco in 1993, and lower pro- 
duction and stable prices are expected to 
pare them again in 1994. 

With sales of 1993 crop tobacco com- 
pleted, prices received by farmers aver- 
aged $1 75 a pound, down 2.5 cents from 
a year earlier. Even though prices for 
most types of tobacco averaged higher^ 
prices for flue^ured— the major cate- 
gory — fell 4,5 cents. Tobacco leaf sales 
provided $3.1 billion in farm income in 
1992 and $2.8 billion in 1993. 

US. cigarette production fell 8 percent to 
661 billion units in 1993, the largest de- 
cline on record. Exports fell for the first 
time in a decade, and domestic con- 
sumption fell 3 percent to 485 billion 
cigarettes. 
{Glenn Zepp (202) 219-0882} 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields, and Diane Bertelsen, 
fruit and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, gneenhouse/nurseiy; Verner 
Grise. tobacco (202)2190882, David 
Harvey, aquaculture; Lewrene Glaser, 
industrial crops (202) 219-0085. 03 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



A record is expected in total meat pro- 
duction in 1995. Retail prices are ex- 
pected to average ia^erjor red meats, 
and about the same to stightty lower pr 
poultry. Per capita red meat and poultry 
consumption is forecast to reach 215 
pounds on a retail basis, up 4 pounds 
from 1994. 

Table-egg production will increase only 
slightly In 1995, due largely to this 
year's relatively low net returns to pro- 
ducers. Larger milk production will put 
downward pressure on dairy prices in 
1995 and spur government removals. 

Beef production in 1995 is expected up 
2-3 percent from this year. Behind the 
forecast growth are moderate herd expan- 
sion and record slaughter weights. 
Slaughter weights arc likely to continue 
their record-setting pace In 1995, but 
with normal weather, the year-to-year 
increase is likely to be about 3 pounds, 
down from 18 pounds this year. Annual 
beef supplies are expected to continue in- 
creasing for several years, the longest 
expansion since the mid-1980*s. 

Larger meat supplies are already putting 
downward pressure on prices, and the 
pressure will increase somewhat in 1995. 
Fed cattle prices in 1995 are expected to 
average near $70 per cwt, down from the 
low $70's this year, and well below the 
$76 average of 1993. Retail beef prices 
are expected to average about $2.85 per 
pound, just below this year's forecast of 
$2.88. Percapitabecf consumption is 
projected to be 67.7 pounds !n 1 995» un- 
changed from this year. 

Beef production in the second half of 
1994 is expected to t>e up 2 percent from 
a year earlier. Slaughter weights, which 
have been rising, are expected to stabi- 
lize at, or sligbtly above, the record lev- 
els of the past 2 years. Slaughter rates 
are expected higher also. Catde on feed 
numbers in the seven monthly reporting 



states on May 1 were the largest for this 
date since 1973, indicating large supplies 
at least through summer. 

If the pace of feedlot marketings this 
spring keeps up with the large supply of 
heavier cattle, fed cattle prices this sum- 
mer could strengthen and average in the 
low $70's per cwt, up from the mid- 
$60's in early June. However, brief peri- 
ods of prices below $70 are still likely 
early in the summer Prices should aver- 
age about $73 per cwt this fall, up 
slightly from the annual low a year 
eariier, as fed catde supplies dechne 
seasonally. 

Higher hog slaughter is expected in 
1995. Farrowing intentions for June- 
August are about the same as a year ear- 
lier, but lower feed costs and improved 
profit margins during the second half of 
1994 should lead to larger slaughter in 
1995. Pork production is expected to 
rise each quaner in 1995, and annual out- 
put is expected up almost 3 percent from 
this year. Average barrow and gih prices 
in 1995 are forecast to be slightly below 
this year. 

Production this year is expected to be 
about the same as last year and per capita 
suf^lies to be down slightly. Live hog 
prices arc forecast to average in the mid- 
$40's per cwt this year, but may drop to 
the low- to mid- $40*s in 1995 if produc^ 
tion increases for 1995 are realized. 

Third" and fourth-quarter pork produc- 
tion are each forecast to be up slightly 
from a year earlier. However, seasonal 
increases this fall may be the smallest in 
over a decade. Hog prices are expected 
to peak this summer in the mid- to upper 
$40's per cwt, about the same as last 
year. Retail pork prices declined 2 cents 
per pound in April, and remained at that 
level in May. They will likely resist 
any further drop as live and wholesale 
prices strengthen with seasonally lower 
production. 

Both retail and wholesale price margins 
remain wider than a year earlier, provid- 
ing some room for hog prices to rise 
without boosting retail pork prices sig- 
nificantly. Retail prices are expected to 
avCTage $2.01 per pound in 1994, then 
dropslightly in 1995. Per capita pork 
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U.S. Livestock & Poultry Products-Market Outlook al a Gtance 







Be^mlhg 






Total 




Ending 


Consumption 


Primary 






stocks 


Production 


Imports 


supply 


Exports 


stocks 


TotaJ 


Per capita 


market 
Dfice 






— — 


— — — 


— Mff/wn 


lbs — — 


_ _ _ 


— — 


— — 


its. — — 


S/cwt 


Beef 


1994 


529 


24.076 


2.3ao 


26.985 


1,440 


475 


25.070 


67.3 


71-73 




1995 


475 


24.557 


2.450 


27.482 


1.545 


450 


25.467 


677 


6874 


Pork 


1994 


359 


17.040 


775 


18^174 


430 


375 


17.369 


51.7 


44^46 




1995 


375 


17.358 


675 


18.40$ 


440 


375 


17.593 


51.8 


42^46 
0/lb 


Broilers' 


1994 


358 


23.233 





23591 


2.340 


390 


20.861 


70.3 


56-58 




1995 


390 


24.316 





24.706 


2.445 


390 


21,871 


73.0 


52-56 


Turkeys 


1994 


249 


4.939 





5.186 


235 


265 


4.687 


18.0 


62-64 




199S 


265 


5.047 





5.312 

' MUSon doz 

6.066.1 


250 


265 


4.797 


18.2 

No 


59-63 
0/doZ 


Eggs** 


1994 


10.7 


6.052.9 


4,5 


164.2 


12.0 


5.092.0 


2342 


68-71 




1995 


12J0 


6.100.0 


4.5 


6.116.5 


162.0 


12,0 


5.1125 


232.9 


64-70 



Based on Jun« 9. 1994 World Agricullur^l Supply and Demand Esiimaias 

" Cold slorage slocks pravlousJy dassiRed as "olhef chicken" are now Induded vwiiti t>rol6r stocks. ""Total oonsumptton does not Inclutie eggs used for hatchlrtg. 

See tables 10 and 11 k>roompJ«i« (lerjnitonol lerms 



consumption is projected to be 5 1 .8 
pounds in 1995, unchajiged from this 
year and just slightly larger than last year. 

Signatories to Canada's Tripartite Stabili- 
zation Program (TSP) for hogs voted to 
terminate the program after July 1, 1994. 
The Canadian livestock industiy felt that 
maintaining the TSP would encourage 
continued U.S. countervailing duties on 
Canadian hogs. TSP programs for cattle 
ajid lamb have already ended. 

Record broiler production Is expected 
in 1994 and 1995. Chick hatch and 

placements indicate broiler production 
will expand 5-6 percent in the second 
half of this year. An increase in imended 
placements to the hatchery supply flock 
indicates 4-5-percent output growth in 
1995. Record exports, growing domestic 
demand, and rising prices are behind ihe 
continued expansion in broiler produc- 
tion. Per capita broiler consumption will 
likely reach a record 70-71 pounds in 
1994. up 2 pounds from last year. 



Broiler prices are expected to continue 

strong through the summer, at 57-61 
cents per pound, before dropping season- 
ally in the fourth quarter. Prices for 
whole broilers in 1995 are expected to av- 
erage several cents lower than this year 
at the wholesale level, and nearly un- 
changed at the retail level, due to larger 
supplies of broilers and competing meats. 

Wholesale broiler prices are the highest 
since 1989. Record-setting exports have 
kept the 12-city price for whole birds 
strong, with July prices estimated in the 
rajige of 61-63 cents per pound, follow- 
ing June's price of about 61 per pound. 

Export strength is keeping leg and leg 
quarter prices strong, and breast prices 
have moved seasonally higher as summer 
travel and outdoor cooking hit full stride. 
Prices at the retail level are expected 
around 90 cents per pound for a whole 
bird, slightly higher than a year ago. Pro- 
ducer returns during the second half of 
1994 are expeaed to average 6 to 9 cents 
a pound, slightly higher than a year 
earlier. 



Record U.S. broiler exports of over 2 bil- 
lion pounds are expected in 1994, with 
another record likely in 1995. Exports 
will continue to be helped by competitive 
prices, the general movement toward 
freer trade, and by global economic 
growth. Exports to Russia, the Pacific 
Rim, Eastern Europe, and Mexico will 
continue to be very important. 

SlighUy increased turkey production is 
expected in 1995. With lower feed 
costs, returns are likely to improve in the 
second half of 1994, enough to encour- 
age a 2-percent output increase in 1995. 
Wholesale turkey prices in 1 995 are ex- 
pected to average slightly lower than this 
year, because of larger turkey production 
and increased supplies of competing 
meats. Retail prices for whole turkeys 
are expected to be unchanged from 
1 994's forecasts of 98 cents a pound. 

Wholesale turkey prices rose during the 
first half of 1 994 and average the high- 
est since 1989^ Average prices during 
the summer are projected at 62-66 cents 
a pound, compared with 63 J cents last 
year. Wholesalepricesof most turkey 
parts are above a year earlier Retail 
prices of whole frozen turkeys have 
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eased from the relatively high levels of 
last year, and should encourage whole- 
turkey sales. 

Prices are supported by strong domestic 
demand and by brisk exports, particu- 
larly of leg parts and wings. Slow pro 
duction growth this summer will also 
support prices. Given the price strength, 
net returns to turkey producers this sum- 
mer should rise above breakeven, despite 
slightly higher feed costs compared with 
a year ago. Producer returns during the 
second half of 1994 are expected to aver- 
age 6 to 9 cents a pound* slightly higher 
than a year earlier. 



Egg production is expected slightly 
larger in 1994 and 1995. Annual in- 
creases of 4 percent are expected in 
hatching-egg production in both 1994 
and 1995, prompted by strong broiler 
prices. However, lable-egg production in 
1995 is expected to increase only slightly 
from 1994, due to lower returns this year. 
Table-egg production in 1995 will be 
nearly 5.2 billion dozen, with total egg 
production topping 6.1 billion dozen. 

Table-egg output in 1994 is forecast up 1 
percent. Third-quarter table-egg produc- 
tion is expected to be up less than 1 per- 



DeclJne in Egg Consumption Slows 

Otuing the I980's, annual egg consumption averaged a 4-cgg-per-person decline, 
dropping from 278 in 1979 to 237 a decade latter. This breaks do\vn to a 5-egg- 
per-year decline in whole-egg consumption and an offseiiing I-egg per-year 
increase in eggs used in processed foods or sold to food-service operations in 
liquid fonn. 

Since 1990. the per capita decline in use of shell eggs has slowed to an average of 
3 fewer eggs per year, and the increase In egg product use has risen to 2.5 addi- 
tional eggs. This yields a decline of 0.5 egg per year in total egg consumption in 
the first half of the 1990^, to an estimated 234 for 1994, 

Many reasons have been cited for declines in per capita egg consumption, includ- 
ing changes in consumer eating habits and in their attitudes toward eggs. Many 
consuniers are skipping breakfast, or choosing quick-preparation foods, such as 
cereals or pastries. 

Likewise* other factors seem to explain the recent slowdown in declining egg con* 
sumption. Updated test results for cholesterol content have shown eggs contain 
less cholesterol than previously believed, leading to an increase in the maximum 
recommended egg consumption. Also, medical research has shown a weaker link 
between cholesterol consumption and heart disease than earlier hypothesized, 
leading to less emphasis on reducing egg consumption. 

(n addition, consumers may have relaxed some oftheir healthy eating habits and 
arc eating more traditional and more flavorful foods. Eggs increasingly are ap- 
pearing in other foods or as finished food products rather than only as cartoned 
shell eggs. 

Processed foods have been a steadily growing part of the egg market for the past 
decade. Egg products were typically consumed as ingredients in other foods* 
such as pasta, cake mixes* and other haked goods. The increased safety and con- 
venience of liquid egg products is encouraging use of pasteurized egg products in 
institutional food service and restaurants. If current trends in egg consumption 
continue through the second half of the 1990's, one-third of all eggs wiObecon- 
suoKd as egg products by 2000. 



cent from a year earlier, due to a slightly 
larger production flock and more eggs 
per hen. 

Wholesale table-egg prices should 
strengthen seasonally in the third quarter, 
to the high60'spcrdozen, but will re- 
main below last year. Retail prices are 
likely to increase to the high 80's per 
dozen in the third quarter of this year, 2r 
3centsbelow third-quarter 1993. Both 
wholesale and retail prices are expected 
to be slightly lower in 1995. 

Egg exports are expected to increase 
slightly in 1994 to 1 64 million dozen, 
shell-egf equivalent. Exports are ex- 
pected to hold near this level in 1995, 
aided by lower domestic prices. How- 
ever, Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP) support for 1995 remains uncer- 
tain due to ongoing negotiations over the 
recently signed General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Sales under EEP 
made up about 60 percent of table-egg 
exports in 1993, and are likely to have 
the same share in 1994. 

Milk prices are expected to fall in 
1995. Greater production and slower 
growth in domestic use are accounting 
for expectations of lower milk prices in 
1995. Total milk production is expected 
to rise about 2 percent in 1995. Com- 
mercial use is expected to rise about 
1 percent. 

Stronger milk prices during the first half 
of 1994, use of bovine somatotropin 
(bST), and the availability of new-crop 
forage have recently outweighed the 
production-dampening effects of poor- 
quality 1993 forage, relatively high feed 
prices, and rapid farm exit in parts o1 the 
Midwest. 

The Government's Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) purchased 18 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk in May and 
early June. Prior to this purchase, no 
product had been sold by processors to 
the CCC smce last October. Behind the 
resumption of CCC purchases are 
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Use of Eggs in Processed Foods Is Increasing 
Bil. cjoz. 
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Stronger milk production and less move- 
ment of nonfat dry milk under the Dairy 
Export Incentive Program (DEIP). Pur- 
chases by the CCC tn the second half of 
1 994 are expected to be significantly 
higher than a year earlier. 

Although commercial disappearance in 
April was fairty strong, accelerated gains 
in milk production resulted in the May 
surplus. In addition, because interna- 
tional markets have not been particularly 
active, contracts under the DEIP have 
been running below last year. Although 
removals under the DEIP will be larger 
during the second half of 1994, they may 
not match the level of a year earlier. 



CCC purchases of butter were small in 
March, but picked up after the Eas- 
ter/Passover holidays. C(X butter pur- 
chases are expected to diminish again 
this summer as ice cream and other fro- 
zen dairy products absorb available 
cream supplies. 



For further information, contact: 
Agnes Perez, coordinator; Ron 
Gustafson. cattle; Steve Reed, hogs; 
Lee Christensen, Larry Witucki,and 
Milton Madison, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy. All are at (202) 21 9- 
1285. E^ 
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News Watch . . . 



Vegetable Ink Act 

Congress is currctUly considering legislatlofi ttiat would require 
iheGovemmenl Printing Office to use soy-based ink on Federal 
documents instead of petroleum-baied inks. The Senate unani- 
mously passcdits version of the Vegetable Ink Printing Act over 
6 monttis ago, and itie House could approve itie measure by the 
August Congressional recess. 

Halfttie nation's 9,100 newspapers ttiat use color in ink have al- 
ready adopted color soy ink — including 90 percent of the 1 ,700 
dailies. Color ink adoption has been high despite Its slightly 
higher per-unit price because it produces brighter colore and 
more printed pages per volume of ink {AO October 1993). 
Black soy inks have not been as price competitive or as widely 
adopted, but have the advantage of producing smudge-free 
newspapers. Soy inks also improve press operation and cleanup, 
lower worker exposure to harsh petrochemicals, and reduce 
emissions of the volatile organic compounds that contribute 
to ozone pollution. 

Trade integration Gains In Latin America , , , 

Colombia, Venezuela, and Mexico have completed final details 
on a trade pact among the three countries, and signed the agree- 
ment in June, The pact includesphase-out of tariffs on a number 
of agricultural products, and adds another building block to a 
Western Hemisphere free trade zone. Western Hemisphere trade 
integration through various bilateral and regional Initiatives — in 
eluding the North American Free Trade Agreement — is cur- 
rently proceeding at a rapid pace. As trade integration proceeds, 
agricultural trade between the US, and other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries win likely increase as tariff and nontariff barri- 
ers to trade are eliminated (AO June 1994), 

. . , & the EU Expands Membership 

Voters in Austria endorsed membership in the European Union 
(EU) in a referendum held on June 1 2, 1 994, Austria and three 
other countries (Finland, Norway, and Sweden) won member- 
ship terms for joining the EU earher this year. Citizens of the 
other three countries will vote or ratification of these member- 
ship terms this fall. 



Agricultural prodiKtion would not be much greater in an EU en- 
larged by these four countries, than in the 12 countries of the cur- 
rent EU, and minimal Impact Is expected on EU agricultural 
surpluses (AO March 1994), The enlargement is not expected to 
affect VS. agricultural trade significantly although several niche 
markets may shrink. 

China Imports U.S. Apples 

Commercial quantities of U,S, apples will be shipped to China 
for the first time in history at the end of June, China agreed in 
December 1 993 to relax phytosaniuiry regulations for apples, 
and to leduce its tariff from 80 to 40 percent in January 1994. 
The U,S, phytosanitary agreement witli China established condi- 
tions for entry of apples from Washington slate, and USDA's 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service will ensure that the 
apple exports conform to China's specifications. 

U.S. apple exports are amor^ the myriad of high-value prod- 
ucts — tncludtng exports of other fruits, vegetables, nuts, red 
meat, and poultry— 4hat are expected up this year (AO April 
1994). High-value exports arc projected to grow to over S25 bil- 
lion in 1994, pushing their share lo 60 percent of total U,S. ag 
export value. 

School Lunch Rules Revised 

In a move to improve the nutrition standards of the nation's 
school lunch and breakfast programs, USDA introduced a nfiajor 
regulatory proposal in June — the School Meals Initiative for 
Healthy Children, Guidelines for these programs had not been 
updated since the first one was created neariy 50 years ago. One 
of the key elements of the proposal is to increase customer ap- 
peal through nutrition education for students. 

USDA had earlier mapped out straiegies for effective nutrition 
education, includtng tapping the talents of Walt Disney Studios 
and other audiovisual professionals; working with professional 
chefs; bringing producers into schools; and forging partnerships 
with consumers, farmers, industry, and others (AO January-Feb- 
ruary 1994), The recent proposal would also create more flex- 
ible meal patterns (NuMenusX provide training and technical 
assistance, and streamline and simplify program administration. 
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Tomatoes: 
A Success 
Story 



Tomatoes — many with inspired 
names like Bingo, Jack Pot, and 
Casino Roy ale — supplied U.S. 
growers with nearly $K7 billion in farm- 
gate revenue last year. Last year's to- 
mato receipts were higher than for any 
other fruit or vegetable except potatoes, 
and topped receipts for rice, peanuts, bar- 
ley, and a number of other grain crops. 

Tlie U.S. tomato growing industry has 
been increasing output for several dec- 
ades, primarily by increasing yields, and 
is currently the world's largest tomato 
producer. Acreage for processing toma- 
toes, which accounted for 85 percent of 
total tomato output last year, is set to rise 
13 percent this year. And production 
could nearly reach the 10.9-million-ton 
record set in 1991. While the 1994 
spring crop of fresh tomatoes was down 
about 4 percent from last year, summer 
acreage is expected higher than in 1 993. 

Tomatoes are the most widely consumed 
vegetable in the U.S. after potatoes. 
Americans consumed the fresh-wetghi 
equivalent of 92 pounds of tomatoes last 
year — over 76 pounds in processed 



products. Fromjuicein the I920'sto 
pizza sauce in the 1960's, chili sauce in 
the 1970's, and salsa in the 1 990' s, new 
tomato products have become food clas- 
sics nearly every decade. 

Fresh tomato use — 16 pounds per person 
last year^ — is up about 33 percent from 
the early I970's. Most of this gain oc- 
curred during the 1980's as a result of 
rising health consciousness, the increased 
popularity of salad bars and fast-food 
restaurant meaJs, and a growing interest 
in ethnic foods. 

Use of processed tomato products has 
been trending upward during the past dec- 
ade. Muchof the gain is likely the result 
of continued expansion in food-service 
demand, especially for pizza, tacos, and 
other Italian and Mexican foods — pizza 
consumption, for example, has tripled 
since the late I970's. The largest pro- 
cessed use is for sauces (35 percent), fol- 
lowed by paste (18 percent), canned 
tomatoes ( 1 7 percent), and ketchup and 
juice (each about 15 percent). 

The U.S. accounts for about 16 percent 
of the world's total tomato output. U.S. 
processed tomato exports have been 
strong for several years, but rising prices 
will likely lead to expansion in world pro- 
duction this year and increased competi- 
tive pressure in U.S. export markets. 

Two Sectors Stake Out 
Different Territory 

While U.S. acreage and consumption are 
higher for processed tomatoes, grower 
revenue is higher for fresh — $1 . i billion 
versus $0.6 billion last year. The two 
subsectors have virtually no overlap 
either geographically or in production 
and marketing. 

U.S. growers harvested 440,150 acres of 
tomatoes last year, 70 percent for proces- 
sing. Although tomatoes are grown in 
every state on nearly 14,000 farms, pro- 
duction is concentrated in only two 
states. Florida produced nearly half of 
the fresh-market tomatoes last year, and 
California produced 93 percent of the 
processing crop and 29 percent of fresh. 



All of California's tomato crop and 97 

percent of Florida's are produced under 
irrigation. 

A number of factors, aside from geo- 
graphic location, set the fresh and pro- 
cessing industries apart. 

• Tomato varieties are br^d specifi- 
cally to serve the requirements of 
either the fresh or the processing 
market. Processing varieties contain 
the higher percentage of soluble sol- 
ids (averaging 5 to 9 percent) for ef- 
ficient conversion into products such 
as tomato paste and sauces. 

• In contrast to tomato production fr^r 
the fresh market, with few excep- 
tions tomatoes grown for processing 
are produced under contract between 
growers and processing firms. 

• Most processing tomatoes are ma- 
chine harvested, while virtually all 
fresh-market tomatoes are hand har- 
vested. Mechanical harvesting and 
bulk handling systems replaced hand 
harvest of processing tomatoes in 
California in the l960's, after devel- 
opment of cultivars with firm flesh, 
thick walls, and uniform ripening. 

• Prices for fresh-market tomatoes are 
generally higher and more variable 
because of their perishability. Once 
processed, tomatoes can be stored 
and marketed in a more controllable 
fashion. 

Even considered separately, California 
leads every nation in the world in the pro- 
duction of processing tomatoes, with to- 
mato concentrates (especially paste, 
sauces, and catsup) accounting for a ma- 
jority of the end products. Harvest of the 
California processing tomato crop is at 
its peak during August and September, 
with more than half the crop inxxiuced in 
Fresno and Yolo Counties. California's 
processing tomato acreage has more than 
doubled since 1 960, while fresh-market 
acreage has remained fiat- 

Fresh-market tomatoes are produced 
across many California counties in every 
season but winter, with San Diego 
(spring and fall seasons) and Fresno 
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Fresh and Processing Tonriato Crops Are Up fronri Last Year 
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(summer season) Counties accounting 
for about a third of the crop. In Florida, 
the largest producer of fresh-market 
tomatoes, the season stretches from Octo- 
ber to June, with production peaking dur- 
ing November through January and 
during April and May. Primary produc- 
tion areas change with the season, mov- 
ing from southern Florida — particularly 
Dade County — in the winter months, into 
areas farther north — especially Collier 
and Manatee Counties — as the weather 
warms. 

Other important tomato producing states 
include Ohio, with 3 percent of the pro- 
cessing tomato crop and 2 percent of 
fresh-market tomatoes, and Virginia and 
South Carolina, each with about 3 per- 
cent of the fresh crop. 

Imports Provide a Fifth 
Of Fresh Supplies 

Fresh tomatoes are available throughout 
the year, with shipment sources varying 
by season. During the winter, the bulk of 
Florida *5 crop is shipped into markets in 
the eastern half of the U.S., while Mex- 
ico's crop is shipped largely to western 



states. Commercial fresh-market tomato 
shipments peak during the spring, when 
Florida's volume is at maximum and 
CaJifomia arxj other southeastern states 
begin to ship tomatoes. Market volume 
and prices are lowest during August and 
September, due to availability of local 
supplies and home-garden tomatoes- 
Imports accounted for 21 percent of the 
U.S. fresh tomato supply last year with 
about 8 percent exported. The U.S. was 
a net importer with a deficit in 1 993 of 
$203 million. Fresh tomato imports ar- 
rive mostly from Mexico (96 percent of 
imports in 1993), with some coming also 
from the N^erlands (2 percent) and 
Canada (1 percent). Fresh tomato ex- 
ports go primarily to Canada (88 percent 
of exports in 1993). but exports to Mex- 
ico (1 1 percent) have been steadily in- 
creasing, particularly during June to 
September. 

Although shipments fluctuate each year 
due to weather conditions, the percentage 
imported has changed little, with a slight 
downward trend over the past 20 years, 
and is not expected to change much in 
the next few years. The North American 
Free TVade Agreement (NAFTA) stipu- 



lates that tariffs on fresh-market tomato 
trade between Mexico and the U.S. will 
be totally phased out within 10 years 
(5 years for the less sensitive July 15- 
Novembcr 14 season). With a long tariff 
phase-out period and safeguard quotas 
during the winter and spring seasons, 
NAFTA's impact on fresh tomato trade 
will likely be very gradual. 

Florida and Mexico historically compete 
for the U.S. winter and early spring mar- 
ket. Shipments from Mexico (from Si- 
naloa) peak in the same months when 
Florida (Dade County) is the dominant 
U.S. production area. Together with 
heavy urban growth pressures and accom- 
panying high land v^ues, this may ex- 
plain the declining tomato acreage in 
Dade County over the past decade. 

Since 1991, the U.S. has been a net ex- 
porter of processed tomato products, 
with exports exceeding imports by $134 
million last year. Imports accounted for 
about 2 percent of U.S. processing to- 
mato supply in 1993, and exports totaled 
5 percent of supply. 

The U.S. expori^d $177 million in pro- 
cessed tomato products in 1993. Paste 
and sauces each account for one-third of 
exports. The major export markets for 
U.S. processed tomato products are Can- 
ada (57 percent), Japan (10 percent), 
and Mexico (5 percent). 

Tomato paste accounted for 47 percent of 
the $43 million in tomato products the 
U.S. imported in 1993 (mostly bulk paste 
brought in from Mexico during the 
spring for remanufacture in the U.S.) 
Under NAFTA, tariffs for tomato paste, 
puree, sauces, and whole products will 
be phased out over 10 years. U.S. 
ketchup arKl tomato juice tariffs were 
eliminated immediately this past January. 

Tailoring the 
Commercial Varieties 

Despite the myriad of fresh tomato varie- 
ties, there are two basic "kinds" of fresh 
tomatoes in the marketing chain, distin- 
guished by their stage of maturity — 
mature green and vine ripened. Mature 
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Green Light for Longer Lasting Tomatoes 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration recenUy gave CalgCne Fresh, Inc. the 
go-ahead to begin marketing their genctJcaJly engineered tomaio, called the Ravr 
Savr The company clainis the new tomato will be able to be harvested closer to 
full ripeness (gaining more flavor) and yet maintain enough firmness to allow mar- 
keting through current channels. 

T[ie Ravr Savr was developed to inhibit the enzyme thai causes a ripe tomato to 
soften. This is expected to increase shelf life 7-10 days over conventional vine- 
ripened tomatoes. The fmplications of such a product include less cullage and 
loss throughout the marketing chain. 

Cal gene's Ravr Savr tomaio is the first longer life tomato to be developed using 
biotechnology, but several longer life tomatoes — including Pioneer Hi-Bred Inter- 
national's Super Life variety— have been developed using more conventional 
breeding techniques. And rather ihan selling improved tomatoes to consumers, 
like Calgene, Pioneer is planning to market Super Life seeds to growers. 

Calgene expects to market its tomato year-round, with production in both the 
U-S. and Mexico. On the retail side, it is unkrKkwn how consumers will react to 
the product. One question is the reaction to a known geneticatly engineered prod- 
uct. Another is whether consumers will be willing to piiy a premium for the Ravr 
Savr. This likely hinges on whether the taste of the tomato is significantly 
improved from other tomatoes in ihe marketplace. 



green tomatoes are picked while green 
and then ripened (de^greened) for 1-3 
days in humid storage rooms in an atmos- 
phere containing an organic, nontoxic 
gas called ethylene (tomatoes and many 
other fruits produce ethylene gas natu- 
rally during the ripening process). 

Because ungassed mature green tomatoes 
have a storage life of up to 3-4 weeks 
after harvest (depending on maturi^), 
shippers and repackers can more easily 
control the marketed volume of these to- 
matoes. Once these tomatoes are fully 
ripe and on the retail shelf, there is no 
way to tell at which stage they were har- 
vested. 

Vine-ripened tomatoes, on the other 
hand, are harvested after they start to 
change from green to pink (sometimes 
called breakers). Vineripened tomatoes 
tend to be price discounted at the ship- 



ping point because they have a shorter 
shelf life. Theshelf lifeof pink (breaker) 
tomatoes is between I and 2 weeks after 
bei ng packed or repacked. 

The marketing sequence for fresh-market 
tomatoes starts with hand picking toma- 
toes in the field. Tomatoes arc then sent 
to a packing plant where they are 
washed, culled, sorted by color, and 
graded, sized, and packed according to 
size and degree of ripeness. To assure 
more uniform ripeness, tomatoes may 
also be de- greened (ripened using ethyl- 
ene gas). Many growers may use the 
same packer, while some large growers 
run their own packing facilities./ 



Tomatoes are then transported to repack- 
ing facilities, terminal markets, super- 
market warehouses, or are exported. 
Toniatoes may be further sorted, de- 
greened, and repacked for final distribu- 
tion to retail stores, food-service outlets, 
various institutions (including the mili- 
tary), or export. During the summer. 
some tomatoes may be gleaned at the 
grower/packer level for sale at roadside 
stands and farmers' markets, or grown 
specifically for direct marketing to the 
consumer. 

Commercial varieties have been devel- 
oped and tailored to meet the require- 
ments of packirig, shipping, and retailing 
in the fresh market or for use in the pro- 
cessing market. Firm flesh, thick walls, 
uniform ripening, arxl higher solids con- 
tent for processing tomatoes, are among 
the characteristics that have already been 
bred into various commercial tomato 
cultivars. 

Classical breeding technologies have in 
the past added varietal improvements, 
but plant biotechnologies may be the 
method ofchoice in the future. Current 
biotechnology research appiicalions for 
tomatoes include insect and viral resis- 
tance, delayed ripening (for improved 
harvesting, transportation, and shelf life), 
increased starch and solids content, and 
improved flavor, 
[Gary Lucier {202) 219-0888} [El 
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India Expands 

Soybean 

Output 



Since 1987, India has dramatically 
expanded its production of oil- 
seeds, including soybeans, to meet 
lising domestic demand for edible oils. 
But demand for soymeai in India is low> 
and the increased output of meal has 
been exported, primarily to other Asian 
countries. This has hampered U.S. soy- 
bean and soymeal export growth, as 
Asian consumers have replaced declining 
Chinese bean and meal exports with 
lower priced meal from India. 

Before the mid-1970's, India imported 
very little vegetable oil But the popula- 
tion and income growth during that dec- 
ade increased demand for vegetable oil 
and put pressure on prices. In response, 
India began importing edible oil to en- 
sure adequate supplies to its low-income 
consumers. India becan>e the largest im- 
porter of vegetable oil between 1976 and 
1987,and of soybean oil between 1976 
and 1984. 

By 1987, the drain on foreign exchange, 
combined with a goal of increasing farm 
income, led India to shift to a policy of 
self-sufficiency in vegetable oil produc- 



tion. The government restricted imports 
of oilseeds and products, and provided 
support to producers. This has resulted 
in sigtiificant expansion in oilseed pro- 
duction—with soybean output quadru- 
pling since 1987 — as well as change in 
oilseed marketing and trade. 

In response to its poor economic perform- 
ance during the late 1980's, India has 
adopted more growth -oriented macro - 
economic policies and somewhat more 
open tradepoliciessince 1990. This 
should lead to faster economic growth, 
so demand for edible oils will likely con- 
tinue to increase throughout the decade. 

Government Plays 
A Key Role 

Commercial production of soybeans in 
India began in the mid- 1960*s with the 
creation of regional research centers and 
research projects funded by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
(AID). But significant production did 
not begin until the late 1980's with the 
establishment of a National Research 
Center for soybeans. 

Since then, other government programs 
have assisted and promoted soybean pro- 
duction in India. In 1986, India created 
the Oilseed Technology Mission to pro- 
mote oilseed production by improving 
post-harvest efficiency, increasing price 
supports to farmers, arxl providing mone- 
tary and technological assistance to 
processors. 

In addition, the National Dairy Develop- 
ment Board, a milk cooperative partially 
owned by the government, acquired 
funds generated by sales of US. PL^80 
soybean oil and Canadian-donated rape- 
seed oil. The Dairy Board then used 
these funds to promote the Oilseed Coop- 
erative Federations, which integrated pro- 
duction, procurement, processing, and 
marketing of oilseeds and vegetable oils. 
This allowed small producers to market 
their products more efficiently and in- 
creased their returns. 

Also, since the late 1980's the state of 

Madhya Pradesh, which accounts for 80 
percent of India's soybean production, 
has provided low-cost credit, other input 



subsidies, and various tax breaks to soy- 
bean producers and oilseed processors. 
These stale-level programs, combined 
with high domestic prices, strong de- 
mand for soymeal exports, and a 10- 
percent federal export subsidy on oilseed 
meals, have enabled soybean processors 
to increase earnings significantly. Asa 
result, several new processing plants 
have been built. 

By restricting oilseed and vegetable oil 
in^KHs, India's government is able to 
oversee supply and thus control domestic 
price. Oilseed and vegetable oil prices in 
India are generally above world trading 
prices. Although India's government 
claims the country is self-sufficient in 
vegetable oils, this is due mostly to high 
domestic prices which limit consumer 
purchases. 

Since the late 1980's, India has surpassed 
the most optimistic forecasts for its 

soybean output each year. Soybean 



India Lifts Private 
Veg-oil Import Ban 

On April 19» 1994, the government 
of India confirmed the lifting of its 
ban on edible oil imports by pri- 
vate traders. Although the initial 
declaration stated that the new pot* 
icy included all vegetable oils, In- 
dia recently indicated that only 
palm oil impons will be permitted. 
In addition, the government-owned 
State Trading Corporation of India 
and the National Dairy Dcvelop- 
nient Board will continue paying 
duties of 20 percent to the govern- 
ment on imported edible oils, com- 
pared with 65 percent for private 
traders on palm oil and 35 percent 
on soybean oil. 

As AO went to piess, palm oil 
prices io India exceeded those of 
imported ^ioybean oil- Thus, if 
India's government does permit 
soybean oil imports, and duties on 
edible oil imports do not change 
funher. private importers would 
likely favor soybean dl over palm 
oU. 
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production in India has grown from 0.9 
million tons in 1987/88 to nearly 4.1 mil- 
lion in 1 993/94, or 3.5 percent of world 
output. During the same period, India 
went from being a negligible producer of 
soybeans to becoming the world's fifth- 
largest 
producer. 

Production & Processing 
Capacity Expands 

Soybeans are a summer crop in India, 
grown mainly between June and October 
(the monsoon season). In addition to 
Madhya Pradesh in central India, the 
neighboring states of Maharashtra, Rajas- 
than, and Uttar Pradesh also produce sig- 
nificant Crops. 

The bulk of growth in soybean produc- 
tion in Madhya Pradesh has come from 
increases in area rather than higher 
yields. For example, between 1980 and 
1993, soybean production rose more than 
ninefold. And while area planted ex- 
panded by a factor of 6, yields barely 
doubled. 

Most of the initial expansion in area 
came from conversion of pasture or fal- 
low land. After 1990, farmers began 
shifting area to soybeans from less profit- 
able coarse grains, such as sorghum and 
millet. Erratic water availability, greater 
use of marginal land, and input shortages 
have limited growth in yield. 

About 90 percent of India's soybeans are 
crushed for the oil Recent increases in 
soybean area outside Madhya Pradesh 
have occurred in areas where processing 
plants have been built. Since India con- 
sumes very little soybean meal, the larger 
cmp has generated additional meal ex- 
ports. Therefore, it is advantageous for 
processors to locate near seaports. 

The oilseed processing industry in India 
is large and complex, spreading across 
the country with facilities for crushing 
avarictyof oilseeds. Soybeansare 
crushed for both domestic use and ex- 
port. Soybean oil in India is sold at a 
discount to more preferred oils such 
as peanut and rapeseed. In contrast. 



India's Soymeal Exports Have Soared with Rising Soybean Output 
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soymeal is priced much higher than other 
meals because of its greater nutritional 
value and as a source of revenue from 
exports. 

Processing operations range from tradi- 
tional crushing facilities to modem sol- 
vent extraction plants. Despite the 
existence of electrically powered small- 
and medium-sized soybean crushing fa- 
cilities, the bulk of s(^bean crushing is 
performed by the newer solvent extrac- 
tion plants. 

Within the last 5 years, annual s(^bean 
crushing capacity has more than doubled 
from 3 million to about 6.5 million tons 
due to the construction of new proces- 
sing plants. However, power shortages 
and other logistical problems often re- 
duce effective capacity 10 to 15 percent. 

India Is Now Fifth 
In Soymeal Exports 

Demand for feed drives soymeal de- 
mand. But meat consumption is rela- 
tively insigoiticant in India, largely a 
vegetarian society. Only 15 percent of 



its soymeal is used domestically. More 
than 80 percent of the domestically con- 
sumed meal goes into poultry rations, 
about 15 percent to dairy cattle, and most 
of therest toswineandaquaculture. Do- 
mestic use of soymeal more than doubled 
between 1 980 and 1 993, from 200,000 to 
500,000 tons, largely a result of rising in- 
comes.On the other hand, all soybean oil 
is consumed domestically. Consumption 
of individual vegetable oils in India var- 
ies by region, ethnic group, and income. 

The phenomenal growth of the domestic 
soybean industry has driven a rise in In- 
dians exports of meal. Soymeal exports 
jumped from 100,000 tons in 1980, to 
23 million in 1993, or nearly 9 percent 
of world soymeal trade, making India the 
fifth-largest exporter. Significant price 
discounts help maintain India's sales, 
even though its soymeal exports are con- 
sidered a lower quality than those of its 
competitors due to higher moisture level, 
low protein content, and poor packaging. 

Soymeal exports are shipped mainly 
from the ports of Bedi Bandhar and Kan- 
dla in wesiem India and from KakJnada 
in the east. These ports lack adequate 
storage and bulk-loadingfacilities. In 
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The Other Soybean Market 

While soybean use for food is negligible ill Western countries, food use accounts 
for rK^arly one-third of toiaJ soybean consumpiion m Asia. Mostof ihe world's 
food-use soybeans — 98 percent — are consumed in Asia, led by China and 
Indonesia. 

The food soybean markei is the oldest segmeni of the soybean market complex. 
The Chinese are reputed to have used soybeans for food around the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. The word "^soy" is believed to come from the Japanese word "shoyu," 
meaning soy sauce, and soybeans today have a myriad of food uses including soy 
sauce. 

Soybcansforhumanconsumplion in Asia are processed into products such as 
fresh and frozen tofil, nalto, miso, soy sauce, and soymilk — foods consumed in 
most households. Asian food use of soybeans is projected at 9.6 million tons, 
with nearly 69 million tons consumed In the highly populated countries of China 

and Indonesia. 

Most domestic soybean production in East Asian countries is destined for food- 
use markets, but output is not sufficieot to satisfy demand for this steadily 
growing market. Regional consumption of food beans has steadily exceeded pro- 
duction, forcing most Asian countries to turn to the international market for food- 
use soybeans. 

Cun-ently, import demand for food-use beans In Asia anxHints to more than 1 .5 
million tons. The U.S., as the world*s largest producer of soybeans. Is facing !n* 
creasing competition not only in ihe soybean and soymeai markets, but also in the 
market for food-use beans. 

In Japan, where tofu accounts for nearly half of total food use, the U.S. supplies 
the largest share of food-use soybeans. The US. share of imparts, however, has 
been steadily ^txied by increasing competition from Canada and South America, 
while China has virtually replaced U,S. beans in the miso end-use market. Simi- 
larly, in South Korea, where the U,S. has traditionally dominated imports of food- 
use beans, the Canadian; are making a concerted effort to penetrate the market. 

in Asian countries like Japan, Korea, and Taiwan, where demand for soybeans for 
the crushing industry (feed use) is slowing, the market for soybeans for food use 
isstiJI growing. Moreovcr.countries such as India, where vegetarian diets are 
prevalent and per capita incomes are low, have the potential to increase food con- 
sumption of soybeans. 

The U,S. is encountering increased competition from other prxxJucers as end users 
become more specific in their requirements for soybeans for various food uses. 
Identification, diversification, and maintenance of higher priced markets is becom- 
ing increasingly important. The food soybean market, because of the premium 
price paid for food-quality beans, the current size of the market, and implications 
for future growth, is imponani enough to merit increased attention. 
{Nancy Morsan {202) 219^0825} 



some cases, soymeaJ must be bagged and 
then shtpp^ by barge to oceangoing 
vessels anchored offshore, increasing 

transponation costs. 



India's soymeaJ exports have partly off- 
set recent declines in exports of soybeans 
and soymeai from China, China*s lower 
exports, along with growth in Asian soy- 



' meal imports — forecast to be 4.9 million 
tons in 1993/94. up from 3.2 million tons 
in 1990/91^ave allowed the U.S. to 
increase its market share in the region. 
U.S. exports to Japan, South Korea* the 
Philippines, Singapore, stkI Australia 
have all expanded since 1990/91. But 
the growth in Asian imports has been in 
soybean meal, rather than soybeans, and 
has benefited South America, which ex- 
pons mostly meal and oil, more than the 
U.S. which dominates worid bean trade. 

Since 1987, when India restriaed vegeta- 
ble oil imports, its soybean oil imports 
have declined nearly 90 percent. More- 
over, although India ranked among the 
topfiveimporteraof U.S. soybean oil 
prior to 1988, Brazil and Argentina each 
exported considerably more to India than 
the U.S. did. When India became "self- 
sufficient" in vegetable oils, South 
American exporters suffered a greater 
loss than U.S. exporters. 

Indians Oil Imports 
Could Rise 

Growth in India's soybean production 
during the rest of the decade will be con- 
strained by limits to acreage expansion 
and availability of water. Technological 
advances and better management prac- 
tices will partially offset lower expected 
prices that could result from some relaxa- 
tion of import restrictions and smaller 
government subsidies. However, yield 
growth is expected to be even slower dur- 
ing the rest of 1990*s than during the pre- 
vious 5 years. 

Future expansion in soybean area will 
likely occur in the west central states of 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
Growth in Madhya Pradesh will likely be 
very limited, unless soybean prices rise 
relative to coarse grain prices. InMa- 
harashtra^ soybean area can expand only 
at the expense of sugar and cotton area. 

Although some area expansion is ex- 
pected in the northern states where the 
land is irrigatedL iise of this Land for soy- 
beans will be limited because oilseed 
prices are expected to fall with declining 
government support (although India's ed- 
ible oil prices will remain higher than 
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world prices). Lackof water will limit 
any expansion in the northern state of 
Rajasthan. 

Macroeconomic and trade policy re- 
forms, combined with resulting income 
growth, are likely to stimulate greater 
demand for vegetable oils in India. But 
despite reforms, some restrictions on 
India's oilseed and oilseed product im- 
ports will likely remain. 

India's vegetable oil imports will likely 
increase wirh some reductions in import 
restrictions and expected gains in per cap- 
ita income. PaJmoil, produced mostly in 
Malaysia and Indonesia, will likely be 
the primary edible oil imported because 
of its relatively low price among edible 
oilsand the proximity of major produc- 
ers to India. 

Despite some expected increase in do- 
mestic demand for soymeal as population 
and income grow, India's meal exports 
are likely to experience the largest 
growth among all major soymeal export- 
ers. Asia will remain the largest market 
for India's soymeal exports. However, 
Eastern Europe, the countries of the for- 
mer Sovier Union, and the European 
Union are also potential markets. 

However, continued expansion of India's 
soymeal exports will be limited by 
slower growrh in soybean production, in- 
adequate port facilities, growing domes- 
tic demand, and low quality relative to 
other traders. In addition, China is not 
expected to export soybeans and soymeal 
beyond current levels, given its increas- 
ing domestic demand. Thus, the U.S. 
should continue to gain soybean and soy- 
meal market share in Asia. 

The U.S. soybean industry stands to gain 
significantly from more open domestic 
and trade policies in India which would 
allow the country to import more edible 
oil. U.S. exports would benefit even if 
India purchases mostly palm oil and 
palm oil products, as this would prevent 
palm oil from flooding the world's edible 
oil markets. Vegetable oil prices should 
rise, increasing the incomes of U.S. soy- 
bean farmers. 
(Jaime Castaneda (202) 219-0825} HS 




8th-Year Rise 
In Farmland 
Value 



U.S. farmland values in 1994 are 
forecast to increase 3-4 percent 
from a year earlier, below last 
year's 6.4-percent rise but surpassing the 
increases of 0-2-pencent during 1990-92. 

The forecast slowdown reflects recent 

trends in farmland values, partly offset 
by expectations of higher interest rates. 
But the 1994 forecast marks the 8th con- 
secutive increase in nominal values since 
1987. 

As of January 1, 1994, the value of farm- 
land and buildings averaged $744 per 
acre. The average value per farm/ranch — 
$351 J23 on January 1, 1994 — also rose 
about 6 percent in 1993. Until this past 
year, the stror^est recovery in values 
from the declines in the 1980's occurred 
during 1988 and 1989, averaging .S per- 
cent annually. 

An inflation rate in 1993 of 2.6 percent 
(as measured by the GDP implicit price 
deflator) dampened the 6.4-percent nomi- 
nal increase in U,S. average farm real es- 
tate value. The real or inflation-adjusted 
value, as of January 1, 1994, showed a 



3.8-percent increase from January 1993. 
Real values have trended lower since 
1981, leveling off between 1988 and 
1993. 

Several developments in 1993 supported 
the 6.4-percent nominal gain in U.S. 
fannland values. Nominal interest rates 
continued lower in 1993, decreasing twr- 
rowing costs and increasing the demand 
for farmland. Also, continued economic 
recovery in the U.S. may have stimulated 
demand for farmland for nonagricultural 
uses, particularly near urban centers. 

Biggest 2993 Gains 
In Northwestern States 

Recovery patterns among states and re- 
gions showed considerable variation in 
1993- States in the northwestern U.S. 
showed the biggest gains in per-acre 
farmland values between January 1> 1993 
andJanuary 1, 1994. Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Colorado showed 12- to 15-percent 
increases in per-acre values. 

Several northeastern states also showed 

gains of 12 percent or more last year, 
likely reflecting increased demand for 
farmland for nonagricultural uses. And 
the average per-acre value of farm real 
estate in all 1 1 northeastern stales finally 
exceeded the 1989-90 peak. 

The strongest gains since 1987 occurred 
in the Northern Plains, Com Beit, and 
LakeStates^ These predominantly agri- 
cultural regions had earlier realized the 
largest drops between record-high values 
in the early I980's and declining values 
until 1987. 

Average values among states ranged 
from $ 1 3 1 ,9 1 3 per farm/ranch i n West 
Virginiato$l,429,706in Arizona. Vari- 
ations amoT^ states and regions result 
from differences in per-acre values and 
in average size of operation. West Vir- 
ginia farms averaged 185 acres per opera- 
lion in 1 993, compared with 4^50 acres 
in Arizona. 
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1994 Cash Rents Up 
In Most States 

Farm real estate rents reflect the income- 
earning capacity of land, and are ex- 
pected to vary widely by state and 
category in 19W. Cropland rents are ex- 
pected up In most regions and in over 
three-quartersof the states in 1994. Cash 
rents for brigated cropland were higher 
for most states except Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Texas, and Wyoming. 

In the eastern and midwestem regions of 
the U.S., cropland rents ranged from 
$23.40 per acre in South Carolina to 
$107.30 in Illinois. In the western re- 
gions, where irrigation is prevalent, irri- 
gated cropland rented for as high as $223 
per acre in California. Rents for pasture- 
land ranged from $5.80 in Wyoming to 
$44.90 in California 

About 38 percent of all U.S. farmland op- 
erated in 1992 was rented, according to 
USDA*s 1992 Farm Costs and Returns 
Survey — excluding land leased on an 
animal-unit-month (AUM) basis. Land 
was most often rented on a cash basis (65 
percent of rented land in 1992) followed 



by shares (30 percent), and 5 percent had 
some other arrangemeni. Cash renting 
was most widespread in the Lake States 
(85 percent) and the Southeast (85 per- 
cent) and least prevalent in the Com Belt 
(44 percent) 

Cash rents for pasture in the Plains re- 
gions were higher in 1994, except for 
Kansas and Nebraska— unchanged and 
decreased. Pasture rents in other regions 
are unchanged. The Northern and South- 
em Plains and the Mountain regions ac- 
count jointly for 85 percent of grazing 
land in farms and ranches, according to 
the 1987 Census of Agriculture. 

Cattle grazing fees on privately owned 
nonirrigated land in the 1 6 states of the 
Mountain, Pacific, and Phins regions in 
1993 averaged $10.60 per AUM (forage 
for a 1 .000- pound cow or equivalent for 
1 month), slightly above 1992^ $10.46. 
While private fees have trended higher in 
recent years, grazing fees on land admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Forest Service continue at 
substantially lower levels, with tittle 
change since 1979. 

[Doug Beach and John Jones (202).2l9- 
0443] m 



Inflation-Adjusted Farmland Values Rise for ttie First Time In 5 Years 
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Health Care: 
Premiums & 
Coverage 
In Rural Areas 



Under the Administration's pro- 
posed health care reform pJan» 
employers would pay part of the 
insurance premium for the families of eli- 
gible employees, public subsidies would 
be provided to reduce the premium for 
low-income families, and uninsured and 
underinsured persons would receive com- 
prehensive coverage. 

Families from rural communities — espe- 
cially farm families — arc less likely than 
other families to include workers entitled 
to employer premium contributions, due 
to the higher level of self-employment in 
rural communities. However, rural fami- 
lies have lower incomes and should be 
more likely to qualify for public subsi- 
dies to help offset the cost of health insur- 
ance premiums. And rural communities 
may have a larges- proportion of the un- 
derinsured persons who will receive 
more comprehensive coverage. 
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Underinsurance 

In Rural Communities 

Uninsured persons would receive cover- 
age under the Administraiion's plan by 
joining a regionaJ or corporate health alli- 
ance, tpgether with persons who already 
have insurance. Alliances would func- 
tion as health insurance purchasing coop- 
eratives, obtaining coverage at low group 
rates and offering their members a choice 
of health insurance plans providing a 
standard comprehensive benefits pack- 
age. A few groups — prison inmates, un- 
documented aliens, and citizens living 
abroad — would be excluded from alli- 
ance membership. 

Extension of coverage to the uninsured 
would benefit the 37.4 miJlion Ameri- 
cans who lack health insurance, includ- 
ing 8.6 million rural residents and 0.4 
million farm family members. There is 
presently little difference between urban 
and rural communities in the level of cov- 
erage. Approximately 14.7 percent of 
Americans are uninsured, including 15.3 
percent of rural residents and 14.4 per- 
cent of farm family members. 

The proportion of uninsured persons pro- 
vides only a partial picture of coverage 
because some of the insured have less 
comprehensive protection against medi- 
cal expenses, a situation known as under- 
msurancc. Undftinsurance is most 
common among those covered by private 
policies purchased outside the work- 
place. About 11.5 percent of Americans 
are covered by policies of this kind, but 
the proportion rises to 14,2 peicent 
among rural residents and 46.6 peicent 
among farm family members. The differ- 
ence in types of coverage suggests that 
underinsurance may be a greater problem 
in rural than urban communities. 

Rural and farm families are more likely 
to have private policies purchased out- 
side the workplace because rural and 
farm workers are more likely to be self- 
employed than other workers- The 
self-employed have less access to em- 
ployment-related group policies, which 
generally provide more protection at 
lower cost than the nongroup policies 
available outside the workplace. The 
Administration's plan would eliminate 



underinsurance by providing access to a 
comprehensive benefits package. 

Under the Administration's plan, family 
premiums would be based on family com- 
position and choice of health insurance 
plan. In order to adjust premiums for dif- 
ferences in family composition, the plan 
would assign families to one of four en- 
rollment classes (individuals, married 
couples without children, single parents 
with children, and married couples with 
children). Premiums would be lowest for 
individuals, and highest for married cou- 
ples with children. 

The premium for each of the health insur- 
ance plans offered to members of a par- 
ticular alliance would vary only by 
enrollment class, regardless of whether 
individuals had serious medical problems 
requiring expensive treatment. However, 
premiums might vary between alliances 
due to regional differences in health care 
prices, medical treatirtent practices, 
health status, or other factors. 

About one-fourth of Americans are cur- 
rently covered by government health pro- 
grams that pay for most or all of their 
medical expenses. Under the plan, most 
of these persons would have their premi- 
ums paid by the same programs. These 
persons include welfare recipients cov- 
ered by the Medicaid program, military 
personnel and dependents covered by the 
Armed Forces, some Armed Forces veter- 



ans covered by the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs, Native Americans electing 
coverage by the Indian Health Service, 
and nonworkers entitled to Medicare 
benefits. 

Government health programs would 
cover relatively more rural residents (21 
percent) than other Americans because of 
the higher proportion of nonworking 
Medicare beneficiaries in rural than ur- 
ban areas. In contrasts the programs 
would cover relatively fewer farm family 
members (12 peicent) than other Ameri- 
cans because of the lower proportion of 
welfare recipients among farm than non- 
farm families, 

Farm-Rural Patterns 
Of Premium Payment 

Under the Administration's plan, employ- 
ers would pay most of the family pre- 
mium for ftjll-time employees working 
llOor more hours per month. Employ- 
ers would also pay a prorated portion of 
the "employer share" of the premium for 
part-time employees working 40 to 1 19 
hour per month. Employees working 
less than 40 hours per month would not 
be entitled to employer premium contri- 
butions. 

Employer premium contributions would 
be aggregated for families in which both 
the family head and spouse work, but 



Three-fifths of Farm Family Workers Would Be Ineligible 
For Employer-Paid Premiums 
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would not exceed the employer share of 
the average premium. Families would be 
responsible for paying the remaining 
'YamiJy share** of the premium for their 
chosen health plan, and would also be 
liable for any unpaid portion of the em- 
ployer share. 

Rural and farm workers are less likely 
than other workers to bejuU-time or 
part-time employees entitled to employer 
premium co/jtribuHons^ Nearly 89 per- 
cent of employed persons not covered by 
existing government programs are full- 
time or part-time employees entitled to 
employer premium contributions. How- 
ever, the proportion of these full-time 
and part-lime employees drops to 86 per- 
cent among workers from rural areas and 
only 40 percent among workers from 
farm families. 

The difference in hired employment re- 
flects the higher level of self-employ- 
ment in rural communities, particularly 
among farm families. At the national 
level, 10 percent of employed persons 
are self-employed. The proportion of 
self-employed rises to 1 3 percent among 
rural workers and 59 percent among farm 
workers. 

About 1 percent of employed persons are 
employees who work less than 40 hours 
per month, and these would be excluded 
from employer premium contributions 
under theplan. Rural and farm workers 
are no more likely to be excluded em- 
ployees than other workers. 

Fewer persons from rural than urban 
communities would benefit from the 
employer premium contribution^ About 
58 percent of all Americans belong to 
families who would receive employer 
premium contributions for the full em- 
ployer share of the family premium after 
contributions for family heads and 
spouses are aggregated This proportion 
drops to 54 percent among rural residents 
and 32 percent among iann family mem- 
bers due 10 the higher level of self-em- 
ployment among rural and farm workers. 



About the Data 

This article is based on data from the March 1993 Current Population Survey 
(CPS)ofa representative national sample of 59,000 households conducted by the 
U,S, Bureau of the Census, The March CPS provides information about family 
membership^ employment, income^ govemn^nt program participation, and health 
insurmice coverage during 1992, The CPS information was used to classify per- 
sons into the family units defined by the Administration's plan, and to estimate 
the number cntided eo employer premium contributiofis and public premium 
subsidies. 

Definition ofntral residents^ Rural residents are defined as persons Uving in non- 
metropolitan counties outside the Metropolitan Statistical Areas established by the 
U,S. Office of Management and Budget in June 19S4, More than 56 million per- 
sons representing 22 percent of the U,S, population were rural residents in 1992. 

Definition of farm families. Farm families arc defined on the basis of occupation, 
and include all households where one or more members were employed as farm 
operators or managers during I99Z This definition excludes some households 
that are locaiedonfarmsor receive farm income, but do not have members work- 
ing as farmers. Estimates based on this definition may consequently diverge from 
estimates based on other definitions of farm families. More than 3 million per- 
sons representing 1 percent of the U.S, population were farm family members in 
1992. About 72 percent of farm family members live in nonmetropolitan areas. 
The remainder live inside n^tropolitan statistical areas, but generally outside 
densely settled cities and towns. 

Definition of poverty level The official definition of poverty was developed by 
the Federal government in the 1960*s, and revised in 1981. Families are classi- 
fied as below poverty if their total money income falls below the specified pov- 
erty threshold. The poverty threshold varies by size and type of family, and is 
adjusted annually for inflation. For example, in 1992 the poveny threshold for a 
family of four with two children was $14»228. Under the Administration's plan, 
the poverty threshold is modified by fixing family size at three persons for single 
parents with children, and four persons for married couples with children. The 
modifications will result in a substantial increase in the number of persons desig- 
nated below the poverty level. 



Another 1 3 percent of Americans belong 
to families who would receive employer 
premium contributions for pan of the 
employer share of the family premium. 
These include 14 percent of rural resi- 
dents and 17 percent of fann family 
members. 

Premiums for the self-employed would 
be based on their net self-employment 
income. The provisions for the self-em- 
ployed in the Administration's plan were 
described in the Afdl 1994 issue of Agri- 
cultural OuThot The self-employed 



would pay a specified portion of net self- 
employment income in addition to the 
family share of the premium. Payments 
by the self-employed would be applied 
towards the employer share of the pre- 
mium, and would be reduced by any em- 
ployer premium contributions on their 
behalf. 

Most of the self-employed would be al- 
lowed to deduct 80 to 100 percent of 
their own premium payments from tax- 
able income. Those with hired employ- 
ees could also take advantage of public 
subsidies provided to reduce the cost of 
employer premium contributions for 
small, low-wage employers. New 
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regulations would be issued to clarify the 
definition of the self-employed and the 
amount owed by those classified as sole 
proprietorSi partnershipSi or corporations. 

About 9 percent of employed persons 
report net self-employment income, and 
would be required to pay part of this 
amount subject to any employer pre- 
mium contributions on their behalf. This 
proportion rises to 12 percent among ru- 
raJ workers, and 48 percent anrong farm- 
workers, who are the most likely to be 
self-employed. The provisions for the 
self-employed are therefore a matter of 
panicular concern for farmworkers- 

Subsidies Could Benefit 
Rural Families 

The Administration's plan would provide 
public subsidies to reduce the cost of the 
family shane of the premium, and any 
liability for the employer share of the 
premium, for low-income families in re- 
gional alliances who are not covered by 
other government health programs. Eligi- 
bility is determined by family income, 
with rural and farm families nwre likely 
to qualify due to the lower incomes in ru- 
ral than urban communities. Median 
U.S. household income was $30,500 in 
1992, but just $24,975 in rural areas. 

Low-income families in corporate alli- 
ances would be ineligible for subsidies, 
but it is uncertain how many ^miiUes 
wouldjoin corporate alliances. This 
analysis estimated the maximum propor- 
tion of persons entitled to subsidies by as- 
suming that all families wouldjoin 
regional alliances. 

Families would be divided into four in- 
come categories to allocate subsidies for 
the family share of the premium. Fami- 
lies with annual incomes below a mini- 



mum threshold indexed for inflation 
($1,000 in 1994) would receive a full sub- 
sidy. Families with inconfKS at or above 
the minimum threshold but below 1 50 
percent of the official poverty level 
would receive a partial subsidy inversely 
related to income. 

Families with incomes at or above above 
1 50 percent of the poverty level but be- 
low a maximum threshold indexed for in- 
flation ($40,000 in 1994) would receive a 
subsidy to limit their payments for the av- 
erage premium to 3.9 percent of income. 
Other families with incomes at or above 
the maximum threshold would be ineligi- 
ble for subsidies. 

If all families Joined regionaPalliances. 
49 percent of Americans would fall into 
the three lowest income categories and 
be entitled to subsidies for the family 
share of the premium. The proportion en- 
titled to subsidies rises to 54 percent 
among rural residents and 6 1 percent 
among farm family members. Although 
there is little difference in median in- 
come between farm and nonfarm fami- 
liesi the farm income distribution is more 
highly skewed and a higher proportion of 
family members is concentrated in the 
lowest income categories. 

Families would be classified into another 
set of income categories to allocate pub- 
lic subsidies for the employer share of 
the premium. The subsidies would be re- 
stricted to families that owed part or all 
of the employer share because they did 
not receive sufficient premium contribu- 
tions from employers and self-employed 
family members. However, the number 
of persons entitled to these subsidies can- 
not be readily estimated because liability 
for the employer share depends in part on 
the actual cost of premiums and on the fu- 
ture regulations governing payments by 
the self-employed. 



The Administration's plan also includes 
a number of measures designed to pro- 
vide special assistance for underserved 
areas, including many rural conununities. 
These measures include additional fund- 
ing to attract more health personnel to 
these areas and to support development 
of local health insurance plans. 
{Faiil a Frenzen (202) 219-0540} HS 
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Changes Ahead 
For Conservation 
Reserve Progrann 



Tota] enrollment in the Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP) currently stands at 36.4 million acres. Contracts 
covering 2 million CRP acres will expire September 30, 
1995, and contracts on more than 22 million acres will expire in 
1996 and 1997. The expiration of CRP contracts raises issues 
regarding the conservation, wildlife, and environmental effects 
of a return of CRP land to production, as well as impacts on 
commodity markets and government expenditures. 

The CRP was targeted primarily to highly erodible cropland 
that would be subject to conservation requirements if re- 
cropped ThcconservatJoncomplianceprovisionofthe 1985 
Farm Act requires farmers who crop highly erodible land lo ob- 
tain an approved conservation plan by 1990, and fiilly imple- 
menl the plan by 1995. Unless these plans are implemented, 
farmers lose eligibility for Federal farm program benefits. 

At the time of the 1985 Farm Act, which established the CRP, it 
was expected that only the most crodibb U.S. cropland would 
be enrolled in the CRP, and thai stringent conservation compli- 
ance standards would keep most CRP land from returning to 
crop production. However, the eligibility standards for erodible 
soil were expanded, and the erodibility of some acres enrolled 
in the CRP is relatively low. Although one-thinl of tlie land 



enrolled in the CRP is extremely erodible, an estimated 25 per- 
cent is not subject to compliance, and it will be easier to return 
this land to production. 

For land that is subject to conservation compliance, compliance 
requirements are not as stringent as first proposed. Although 
the proposed compliance standard in the initial rules would 
have required soil erosion to be reduced to the soil loss toler- 
ance level (typically about 5 tons per acre per year), a more 
moderate standard of obtaining a significant level of erosion 
reduction was implemented. 

Recent survey results indicate that without CRP extension, pro- 
ducers would return 54 to 74 percent of their CRP acres to crop 
production, depending on commodity prices. The conservation 
benefits of the CRP — for water quality, soil conservation, and 
wildlife habitat — are among the imponant issues raised by the 
possibility of land returning to crop production. In anticipation 
of this outcome, several proposals have recently been an- 
nounced that would allow some CRP contracts to continue. 

CRP Enrollment Holding 
At 36.4 Million Acres 

Now in its ninth year, the Conservation Reserve Program has 
convened a total of 36.4 million acres of cropland into conserva- 
tion uses. Farmers have enrolled about 8 percent of U.S. crop- 
land in 12 separate signups from March 1986 to June 1992. 
About 375,000 10-year CRP contracts have been put into effect. 

The CRP was established by Congress in the Food Security Act 
of 1985 {Farm Act) as a voluntary long-temi cropland retire- 
ment prograrru USDA provides CRP participants (farm owners 
or operators) with half the cost of establishing a permanent land 
cover (usually grass or trees) and an annual per-acre rental in ex- 
change for retiring highly erodible oroiher environmentally sen- 
sitive cropland for 10 years. The vegetative cover established 
on CRP land can improve surface water quality, create wildlife 
habitat, preserve soil productivity, protect groundwater, and re- 
duce wind erosion damage. 

CRP acres are concentrated tn the Nonhern Plains, Southern 
Plains, and western Corn Belt. Annual CRP rental payments 
made by USDA topanicipating farmers total $1.8 billion and 
average $50 per acie. The CRP has reduced soil erosion by 
nearly 700 miltion tons per year nationwide, or 19 tons per acre 
on average. This is a 22^pen:ent reduction in U.S. cropland ero- 
sion compared with conditions prior to the CRP and conserva- 
tion compliance. 

Most CRP acres are planted in grass, but the CRP also includes 
2.5 million acresof trees, 2 million acres of special wildlife 
practices, 4 10,000 acres of wetlands, and 5,200 miles (52,000 
acres) of filter strips along waterways. Filter strips are 66- to 
99-foot-widc borders between water and cropland. While more 
cost effective in terms of improving water quality than whole 
field enrollments, filter strips provide less refuge for upland 
wildlife species. 
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Goals of CRP Change 
In 1990 Farm Act 

The 1985 Farm Act mandated an enrollment goal of 40-45 mil- 
lion acres by the end of the 1990 crop year. The primary goal 
of the CRP during 1986-S9 was to reduce soil erosion on highly 
erodible cropland. Nearly 34 million acres, mostly in the Great 
Plains, was enrolled during the nine signups between 1986 and 
1989. 

Secondary objectives in the original legislation included protect- 
ing the nation's longmn capacity to produce food and fiber, 
reducing sedimentation, improving water quality, fostering wild- 
life habitat, curbing the production of surplus commodities, and 
providing income support to farmers. 

The 1990 Farm Act extended the CRP enrollment period 
through 1995, and nefocused the goals of the CRP, emphasizing 
water quality, wildlife habitat, and other environmental con- 
cerns- Since the 1990 act, three signups have been held and 2.5 

million acres accepted 

The acceptance procedure used in the last three signups was sig- 
nificantly revised from the method used in the first nine sign- 
ups. The main components of the revised procedure are a 
productivity-based rental rate limit, and the ranking of bids 
from producers/owners based on the ratio of an environmental 
benefits index (EBI) to the government's cost of the contract. 
The EBI focused more on the negative offsite effects of crop 
production 0.C., surface and groundwater quality impairment), 
as opposed to focusing primarily on reducing soil erosion. Dur- 
ing the first nine signups, the government established a maxi- 
mum rental rate for all land in a given bid pool, which could be 
a multicounty area or an entire state. 



Contracts on Over 22 Million CRP Acres Will Expire 
In 1996 and 1997 
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The revised acceptance procedure led to several differences be- 
tween enrollment in the first nine signups and in the last three: 

• While nearly 60 percent of the acreage enrolled in 1986-89 
was located in the Great Plains, only 27 percent of the post- 
1990 signup was accepted from this area- 

• Twelve percent of post' 1990 enrollment was planted to 
trees, compared with 6 percent in 1 986-89. 

• Two-thirds of the erosion reduction in the post- 1990 sign- 
ups was water-caused erosion, while most of the reduction 
in the 19S6-89 signups was wind^aused erosion. While 
both forms of erosion reduce agricultural productivity, re- 
duction of water-caused erosion generally produces greater 
offsite water quality, recreational, and wildlife benefits- 

• Almost 15 percentof post-1990 acres came fromconserva- 
tion priority area watersheds draining into the Chesapeake 
Bay, Long Island Sound, and the Great Lakes region, com- 
pared with only 2 percent from these areas in the first nine 
signups. Congress established conservation priority areas 
in the 1990 Farm Act which led to significant CRP enroll- 
ment in these watersheds- 

Under the 1990 Farm Act, Congress directed USDA to enroll a 
minimum of 40 million acres in theCRPandlhenew Wedands 
Reserve Program combined* by the end of 1995. In addition. 
Congress instructed that 1 millionacresof CRP enrollment be 
reserved each for 1994 and 1995, to provide an option for farm- 
ers with highly erodible cropland that could not be treated 
with a conservation plan under the conservation compliance 
provision. 

However, due to Federal budget pressures, subsequent legisla- 
tion capped total CRP enrollment at 38 million acres, and no 
funding for additional CRP enrollment has been appropriated 
since 1992. Indications are that the 1995 Federal budget will 
continue thistretid. making itunlikely that additional CRP 
signups will beheldunderauthority of the 1990 Farm Act. 

First CRP Contracts 
To Expire in 1995 

At the end of the CRP contract period, annual rental payments 
made by USDA to CRP contract holders will cease, and con- 
tract holders willdecide the next use of their land. An impor- 
tant question is how much CRP land could return to crop 
production; the impact on commodity prices, stocks, and gov- 
ernment payments; and the accompanying loss of conservation 
and environmental benefits. Surveys of CRP panicipants indi- 
cate economic considerations will be the major factor determin- 
ing use of the land. 
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Most CRP Acreage Is In the Great Plains 




I Planted to grass (34 million CRP acres") 
I Planted to trees (2.4 mitlion CRP acres) 



Signups 1-12. Each dot represents 1 ,000 acnes. 

'indudes2iTiillionacresof special wildlife practtces, 410,000 acres of wetJancis, 

and 5.200 miles ot filter strips protecting water bodies. 



The first contracts, covering 2 million acres, are due to expire 
on September 30» 1 995» and current program procedures allow 
contract holders to begin preparing seed beds 90 days earlier. 
Hence, ttie 1995 fann bill may not be completed before the first 
CRP contracts expire and/or land is prepared for production. 

In a recent speech before the National Grain and Feed Associa- 
tion, USDA Deputy Secretary Rominger suggested that 1-2- 
year extensions might be possible for these first contracts. This 
would enable contract holders to make informed decisions 
about the next use of their CRP acres in light of potential 
changes in conservation and commodity programs, including 
any possible successors to the CRP initialed in the 1995 farm 
bill. Contracts on the bulk of CRP land, 22 million acres, will 
expire in 1996 and 1997. 



Most CRP Acres To 
Return to Production 

As the date for expiration of CRP contracts draws nearer, 
policymakers, farmers, and others are increasingly interested 
in the fate of CRP acres. Several surveys of CRP participants 
have been conducted over the past 3 years, including two 
national-level surveys by the Soil and Water Conservation 
Society (SWCS)— one in 1990 and the other in 1993. 

SWCS sent its 1993 questionnaire to more than 17,000 individu- 
als — a random 5-percent sample of CRP contract holders. Com- 
pleted questionnaires were returned by 68 percent of those 
contacted. The results indicate that, based on relatively high 
1993 commodity prices, contract holders expect to return 63 
percent of their CRP acres to aop production. Other acreage Is 
slated for: grass for hay production or grazing livestock (23 per- 
cent), trees for commercial wood products (4 percent), grass or 
trees for wildlife (2 percent), and grass or trees with no antici- 
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pated use (3 percent). Contract holders expect to sell 3 percent, 
and the remaining 2 percent represents acres that would be de- 
voted to other or undecided uses. 

The 63 percent of CRP acres slated for crop production includes 
several subcategories of use: 

• planting by the producer, 43 percent of CRP acres; 

• renting or leasing CRP iand to other producers, primarily 
for crop production, 13 percent; 

• idlingCRPland to meet annual commodity program 
set-aside requirements, 4 percent; and 

• enrolling CRP land in the 0/92 or 50/92 programs, 

3 percent. 

Survey responses indicate that more than any other factor, fu- 
ture demand for agricultural commodities will determine the 
eventual use of CRP acres and thus the associated economic 
and environmental effects. If crop prices were 20 percent lower 
than the relatively high prices of 1 993 when contracts expire, re- 
spondents said, they would return 54 percent of their CRP acres 
to crop production. Alternatively, if crop prices were 20 per- 
cent higher, contract holders would return 74 percent of their 
acres to crop production. And expanded acreage would lead to 
greater production, mostly corn and wheat, lower prices, and 
higher deficiency payments. 

While the conservation compliance provision of current farm 
legislation may not prevent all CRP land from returning to pro- 
duction, it will moderate increases in soii erosion and onsite pro- 
ductivity losses on CRP land that returns to crop production. 
However, it will do little to maintain wildlife habitat benefits 
currently provided by the CRP. 

Without the supply control effect of the CRP, one policy option 
might be to raise acreage reduction program (ARP) levels under 
commodity programs. However, the switch from long-term to 
annual ARP's would provide less overall soil erosion control, 
water quality protection, and wildlife habitat benefits than if the 
land had remained in the CRP. 

There are three reasons for lower environmental and wildlife 
benefits from annual ARP's than from the CRP: 

• land idled under annual ARP's is drawn from all land par- 
ticipating in programs, not land targeted to highly erodible 
or environmentally sensitive land; 

• tracts idled under annual ARP*s are smaller than those 
idled under CRP and are thus less useful as wildlife habitat; 
and 



• supply control needs fluctuate from year to year, and farm- 
ers may move their ARP acreage around, resulting in 
shorter periods under permanent cover and less well estab- 
lished cover. 

Post-Contract Policy 
Options Considered 

In Order to maintain the conservation and environmental bene- 
fits currently provided by the CRP, with funding USDA could 
exercise authority under the 1990 Farm Act to offer CRP con- 
tract extensions or permanent easements. In designing and im- 
plementing any post-contract program, several issues need to 
be addressed. 

Should the program offer permanent easements, contract exten- 
sions, or both? Contract extensions of up to 10 years would be 
less costly in the shortrun than permanent retirement of land 
through easements. However, from a longer term perspective, 
easements on carefully selected acres may be more cost effec- 
tive, since contract extension only postpones the date when 
acres will again be available for planting. 

Should post-contract policies allow haying, grazing, or other 
limited commercial uses? Allowing liniited haying, grazing, 
harvesting of mature timber, or other commercial uses consis- 
tent with conservation and environmental goals of the 1 990 
Farm Act would reduce the cost of contract extensions or ease- 
ments to the government. Based on the 1990 SWCS survey, 
CRP participants on average were willing to accept an 1 1- 
percent reduction ($5) in their current per-acre rental payments 
in return for limited haying and grazing. 

According to current regulations, USDA must protect crop acre- 
age bases on CRP land and permit haying and grazing for 5 
years after a contract expires, if the producer keeps the land in 
conserving uses. Although CRP rental payments would end, it 
would not be necessary for producers to replant CRP acres to 
preserve base history. The 1993 SWCS survey found that, 
upon contract expiration, producers would keep 20 percent of 
their acres in vegetative cover if acreage base was protected and 
haying and grazing permitted. 

On how many acres should Juture agreements be established? 
While over 364 million acres have been accepted into the CRP 
for a total cost of nearly $1 ,8 billion a year, extending contracts 
to or purchasing permanent easements on all of this acreage is 
unlikely, given current budget realities. 

If dollar-denoniinated CRP benefits could be estimated on a 
parcel-by-parcel basis, benefit/cost criteria could be used to es- 
tablish the optimal size for a post-contract progranL However, 
measuring the value of all benefits to idled land on aparccl-by- 
parcel basis, especially environmental and wildlife benefits, is 
not currently feasible. Thus, the overall size of any future pro- 
gram will likely be determined by the level of funding. 
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Which acres should receive continued protection ? The bid se- 
lection process used for new CRP enrollment since the 1990 
Fann Aci shows that, given an established acreage or budget 
limit, il is possible to prioritize acres using an environmental 
benefit index to achieve program goals cost effectively. Apply- 
ing practices such as filter strips and riparian corridors to those 
acres that pose an off-farm environmental threat is a possible 
starting point for stretching limited program funds. 

Should selected contracts be extended at existing rental rates? 
Some evidence suggests that existing rental payments on a num- 
ber of CRP acres exceed the amount necessary to keep land in 
conserving uses. Thus it would be cost effective for OSDA 
either to require producers to rebid their land for acceptance 
into a CRP extension, or to make payment offers based on the 
productivity of the land. Applying the bid method used in 
signups 10-12 to potential contract extension offers could result 
in annual savings of $7-$ 17 per acre compared with current 
outlays. 

Should CRF acres planted with trees he eligible for post-con- 
tract agreements ? Based on expenences with the Soil Bank 
and survey responses, at least 85 percent of CRP acres planted 
to trees is expected to remain in trees indefinitely. For this rea- 
son it would not be cost effective to commit post-contract funds 
to CRP acres planted in trees. In addition, the 1990 Farm Act 
explicitly makes CRP acres planted to trees ineligible for long- 
term or permanent easement. 

Proposals Would Continue 
Some CRP Contracts 

Richaid Lugar(R'IN), ranking minority member of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, recommended in Febmary that CRP 
participants be allowed to extend conu^acls on up to 25 percent 
of the land they now have enrolled in the program. He also rec- 
ommended extended contracts on CRP acreage devoted to filter 
strips, wetland areas, and other environmentally sensitive acre- 
age, and future small-scale CRP contr^ts that would lead to inv 
provements in water quality. 

In late Febmary, Rep. Doug Bereuter (R-NE) introduced H.R. 
3894, the Conservatiion Reserve Program Reform and 
Reauthorization Act, based on recommendations from land- 
owners, farmers, and conservation and natural resource officials 
from Nebraska and elsewhere. The bill would allow for early 
exit of lands from the CRP so that fiinds could be saved and re- 
invested for enrollment of more environmentally sensitive 
lands. 



Other provisions of the bill include: 

• modification of contracts to permit limited economic uses — 
i.e.i grazing, haying, biomass(such as switch grass or pop- 
lar trees) — on CRP lands in return for reductions in rental 
rates; 

• greater targeting of highly erodible and environmentally 
sensitive land for enrollment, including partial fields for fil- 
ter strips, wildlife corridors, and waterways; 

• sale or transfer of commodity program base acres on CRP 

land in exchange for a conservation cropping easement; 
and 

• requirement that any future land enrolled in CRP maintain 
soil erosion at or below the no-net-soil loss tolerance level 
if returned to production. 

Another bill, H.R. 4416, introduced on May 12 by Reps. Collin 
Peterson (D-MN) and Pat Roberts (R-KS), amends the 1985 
Farm Act by reauthorizing the CRP through 2005- This would 
not extend existing contracts* Instead, it would provide more 
time for tJSDA to enroll additional acres into the CRP if appro- 
priations are approved. 

Also, the Senate Agriculture Committee majority staff has pro- 
posed that the Secretary of Agriculture exercise authority under 
the 1985 and 1990 Farm Acts to modify and extend CRP con- 
tracts now, rather than waiting for Congress to address the fu- 
ture of the Conservation Reserve Program in the 1995 farm bill. 
Firsts the Secretary would allow producers with less environ- 
mental ly sensitive CRP land to end their contracts early. Rental 
payments for remaining contract years would be forfeited, but 
the land could be immediately devoted to any use the producer 
desires (e.g., cropping, grazing, haying, 0^85, development), 
subject to existing law. For example, if the land is highly 
erodible and is returned to crop production, the producer would 
be required to implement a conservation plan in order to receive 
USDA farm program payments. 

Second, using the rental payment savings generated by early 
contract terminations, contracts would be extended or ease- 
ments purchased on CRP land or other cropland. Lands eligible 
for contract extensions or easements could include riparian (wa- 
terway) areas, filter strips, or areas with a high environmental 
benefit index- (Jnder the recommendation, producers might be 
offered incentive payments similar to those in the Water Qual- 
ity Incentive Program, on remaining acres in these contracts. 
[Tim Oshorn and Ralph Heimlich (202) 2J9-0403} BS 
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Index of prices paid by farmers Index of prices received by farmers^ Ratio of prices received/prices paid 
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Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of ttie Food & Fiber Sector 
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Livestock (Sbii.) 
Crops ($ bli.) 

Market baakel 09^2-84=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Retail price<0^S2 -84=100) 
Food 
Al home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports (SbJI.| 2/ 
Agricutturaiimporte(Sbl1.)2/ 

Commerclai pfoduction 
Red maai (n^ii. lb.) 
Pouitry (mii. lb.) 
Eggs (mil. doz.) 
MilMbil.lb.) 

Consumption^ per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks fmil. bu.) 3/ 
Corr\use{mil.bu0 3^ 

Pncef 4t 

Choice tfeeji— t^eb. Direct ($/cwti 
BarrcnvB & Ojlts— 1A. So MN (S/cwt) 



iB&g*H 

Broileii— l£-city(cnJlb.) 
Eggs— t^Ygr. A large (els. /doz.) 
Milk'-all at Plant ($7cv^) 



Wheat'-KC HRW ordinary ($ft>U.) 
Corn —Chi caqo {$fb\i ) 
Soybeans— Cnicago(S^bu.) 
Cotton — Avg. spot 41-34 (ctsTlb.) 



Farm real estate vaiires 5/ 
Nominal (S per acre) 
Real{l9B2Sj 



1/Quarte 
Dec. -Feb 
averages 



1993 



1994 



II 


ill 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II, F 


IMF 


IV F 


Annual F 


143 
167 

lie 


f43 
161 
125 


145 
158 
130 


143 
162 
123 


146 
161 
134 


145 
^58 
132 


"~ 


= 


— 


180 
196 


179 
195 


181 
196 


179 
195 


181 
198 


184 
200 


— 


— 


— 


181 
92 

89 


176 
91 
85 


171 
89 
81 


174 
90 
84 


172 
91 
81 


> 


— 


_-, 


— 


142 

107 

160 

27 


:142 

104 

162 

26 


144 

104 

165 

25 


142 

105 

162 

26 


145 

106 

166 

26 


— 


— 


— 


E 


141 
140 
143 


14^ 
140 


142 
141 
144 


141 
140 
143 


143 
143 
145 


— 


— 


— 


— 


10.1 
6.3 


^.2 
^57 


11.9 
6.6 


42.6 
24.5 


11.1 
6,6 


1D.2 
62 


9,3 
5.6 


— 


42.5 
25.0 


9,992 

6,991 

1.474 

3S.4 


10,362 

7.034 

1v490 

37 4 


10.5C2 

6,973 

1.535 

36.6 


40.568 

27.539 

5.960 

151.0 


10.083 

6,886 

1.498 

37 6 


10.450 

7,380 

1.505 

39 8 


10.573 

7,415 

1,505 

38.1 


10.454 

7^40 

1.546 

37.3 


41,560 

28.921 

6.053 

152 9 


51.1 


52 3 


53-8 


207.6 


50.5 


53.0 


537 


:54.0 


211.2 


7.906 4 
2.229.2 


5,678.2 
1.970.8 


3,709.4 
1.599.3 


1.100.3 
8.476.1 


2.113.0 
2,525 7 


5,936.5 
1.949 9 


3,994 7 


— 


2.113.0 
7,650.0 


79.78 

47 59 

55 8 

73.4 

12.83 


73.77 

48.05 

56,9 

69.6 

12 67 


71,23 
4393 

54.9 

71.5 

13,40 


76.36 

46.10 

55.2 

72.6 

12.80 


73.1 
45.8 
55.0 
71.5 
13.57 


70-71 
43-44 
60-61 
64-65 
13 00- 
13.20 


69-73 
46-48 
57-59 
67-71 
11.65" 
12.15 


70-76 
43-^47 
53-57 
70-76 
12.25^ 
13.05 


71-73 
44-46 
56-58 
68-71 
12.60- 
13,00 


3,48 
2.27 
5 95 
55.6 


3 36 
2.36 
6.66 
53.8 


3.69 
2.72 
6.48 
56,8 


3.59 
2.38 
6.18 
55.4 


3,ai 

2.97 
677 
70.7 


4» 


— 


— 


— 


isae 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


640 
568 


699 
518 


632 
630 


661 
533 


668 
517 


661 
505 


684 
487 


699 
485 


744 
503 



rlv data sea son aHy adjusted at annual rates. 2J Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal yean ending w*ih year indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov, lifst quarter; 
). second quarter; Mar -May third quarter; Jun,-Aug. fourth quarter: Sept, -Aug. annual. Use includettxportaA domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
, Jan.-Dec. 5/ 1990-94 values asol January 1. 1986-89 values as of February i. F = forecast. — = no< avaUable. 
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Ar^oual 








1993 




1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


\n 






$ billion (quartefiy data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 




5.722,9 
5.737.1 


6.03^,5 
6.045.8 


6.377.9 
6.378.1 


6,261.6 
6,262.1 


6,3276 
6,327.1 


6.395.9 
5.402.3 


6,526.5 
6,520.9 


6.617.6 
6.614.6 


3,906.4 
457.8 

1,267,9 
213.0 
621.4 

2.190.7 


4.139.9 
4973 

1.300.9 
228.2 
6337 

2,341.6 


4.391.8 
5379 

1.350.0 
237.3 
657.8 

2.503,9 


4,296.2 

515.3 

1,335.3 

233 1 

648 2 

2.445.5 


4.359.9 
531.6 

1.344.8 
235.2 
654.1 

2.483.4 


4.419.1 
541.9 

1.352.4 
238.2 
660.0 

2.524.8 


4.492.0 
562.8 

1.367.5 
242.7 

669.1 
2.561,8 


4.558.0 
578.0 

1.382.1 
243 4 
677,8 

2.597.9 


736,9 

745.6 

-8.6 

-19.6 


796.5 

789.1 

7.3 

-29.6 


891.7 

676.1 

16.6 

-63.6 


874.1 

839.5 

34,6 

^46.3 


874.1 

861.0 

13.1 

-65.1 


884.0 

876.3 

7.7 

-71.9 


934,5 
927.6 

6,9 
-69.1 


966.7 

946.6 

20,1 

-79.7 



1.099.3 



1.131.8 1.158.1 1.139.7 1.158 6 1,164.8 1.169.1 

1987 $ bilEion (quarterly data season slly adjusted at annual rates) 



1.172.6 



Table 2, — U,S, Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
NonduraoTa goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & Dsvorages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
Investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net e>cportB of goods & services^ 
Government purchases of 
Qoods & services 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Duf able goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing & shoes 

Food & beverages 

Services 

Gross private doir^esiic investment 
Fi>Eed investment 
Change in business^nveotorJes 
U&i e>cports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GOP implicit price deflator {^ change) 
Disposable personal income (S bH,) 
Disposable per. Income (1^87 S biU 
Per capita disposable per. income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1987 $) 
U.S. population, total. incL military 
abroad (mil,) 1/ 
Civilian population (mil,) 1/ 



Industrial production (1987=100) 
Leading oconQmicmolcators (1987=100) 

GivlFJan employment (mil. persons) 2/ 
Givifian unemployment rate (%) 2/ 
Personal income (S bil. annual rate) 

Money etock-M2 (daily avg.) ($ b*l,) 3/ 
Three-month Treasury bMI rate f%[ 
AAA corporate bond yield (f^oody s) (%) 
Housing starts (1,000) 4/ 

Auto sales at retail, total {mt\) 
Bushess inventory/ sal as ratio 
Sales ot all retail stores (Sbii.) 5i 
Nondurable goods stores (3 bll.) 

Food stores (Sbil.) 

Eating & drinking places ($ bil.) 

Apparel & accessory stores (S bU.) 

1/ Population estimates based on 1990 census. 2/ Data lor 1994 are not directly comparable with data lor 1993 and earlier years 3/ Annual data as of 
December of the year listed. 4/ Private, including farm. 5^ Annual total, P = preliminary, — = not avaiiabie. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219^313 



4.861,4 
4.874.5 


4.986.3 
4.994.0 


5.136.0 
5.138.6 


5.078.2 
5,080.7 


5,102.1 
5,104.1 


5,138.3 
5.145.8 


5,225.6 
5,2237 


5,264,1 
5.264.4 


3.25&,e 
426.6 

1.048.2 
1647 
51 87 

1.783.8 


3.341.8 
456.6 

1 .062.9 
193.7 
520.5 

1.822,3 


3,453 2 
490.0 

1.08S.1 
199.5 
531.0 

1,875.2 


3,403.8 
471.9 

1 ,076.0 
194.8 
5267 

1.855 9 


3,4327 
484.E 

1 .083.1 
197.8 
528.6 

1 .865 4 


3.469.6 
493.1 

1.093.0 
200 6 
632.6 

1.883.5 


3,506.9 
510.9 

1,100.2 
204.6 
536.0 

1,895.8 


3,546.3 
523.4 

1,111.5 
205.6 
541.1 

1.911.4 


675.7 

6S4,1 

-S.4 

-^9.1 


732,9 
726.4 

-33 6 


820^ 

806.0 

14.3 

^76.5 


803 

773.7 

29 3 

-59,9 


803.6 

790 6 

13.0 

'75 2 


813.4 

806.9 

6.5 

-66 3 


E6^A 

852.9 

8.5 

-84.5 


885 5 

B66.4 

19.1 

-100,8 


946.3 


945.2 


938,9 


931.3 


941.1 


9417 


9417 


933,1 


3.9 
4^30,5 
3,529 
16,741 
13,S65 


£.9 
4,500.2 
3.632.5 
17,615 
14.219 


2.6 

4,706,7 
3,700.9 
18.225 
14.330 


3,6 
4.597.5 
3.642.6 
17.876 
14.163 


2.3 
4,692^ 
3,694.4 
18,196 
14,326 


1.6 
4,7237 
3,7087 
18,265 
14.341 


1,3 
4.B13.5 
3,757.9 
18.561 
14.401 


2,6 
4.860.9 
3782.1 
18.699 
14,549 


252,6 
250,5 


255.5 
253.5 

Annual 


2S8.2 
256.4 


257.2 
255.3 

1993 


257 8 
256.0 


258.5 
256.7 


259.2 
257.5 

1994 


259.9 
258.1 


1091 


1992 


1993 


Apr 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


AprP 








Monthly data : 


se a son at ty adjusted 






104 1 
97 J 


106.5 
98.1 


110,9 
98 7 


110.6 
98 4 


114.6 
100.5 


115-1 
100 5 


115.7 
101,2 


116.0 
101.2 


116.9 

6.6 

4.B50,9 


117.6 

7,3 

5.144.9 


119,3 

6.7 

S.388.3 


118,6 

6.9 

S.365.e 


122.0 

67 

5,5007 


122.3 

6.5 

5.599.0 


122 

65 
5.630.7 


122.3 

6.4 

5.655.8 


3.455.3 

5.42 

8.77 

1.014 


3.509 

3.45 

8.14 

1^00 


3.S63 1 

3 02 

7,22 

t,288 


3.498.0 

2.89 

7.46 

1.232 


3,569.0 
3,02 

1.271 


3.S64 7 

3.21 

7,08 

1.328 


3.579,2 

3.52 

7.48 

1,492 


3,588.0 

3 74 

7.88 

1.455 


84 

1.54 

1,863.0 

1 .209.5 

37fl.3 

194,1 

©7.3 


B.4 

1.50 

1,959.1 

1,251.8 

382.4 

200.6 

104.1 


87 

1.45 

2,081.6 

1.297.0 

392.4 

211.0 

106.1 


0.0 

1.46 

170.6 

107.5 

325 

17.4 

87 


0.2 

1.42 

178,6 

109.2 

333 

17,3 

8.6 


9.4 

1.41 

182 

111.1 

33.6 

18.2 

9.0 


9.9 

1.39 

185.0 

112,0 

33.6 

18.7 

8.9 


9.5 

183.6 

111.8 

33.5 

18 6 

E.8 
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Table 3.— World Economic Growth 
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3.2 


45 


36 
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1 4 
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GO 
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30 
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-07 


26 


30 
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37 


2.7 


Canada 


6.4 


4,7 


3.3 
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0.4 
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2,4 


33 
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Japan 
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3.2 
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1 
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25 


21 


Eufopean Union 


23 


24 


Z7 
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3^3 
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2^ 
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Russia 
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E = Eat?meta. F ? forecast 

Information conlact: Albmlo Je^ardo. {202) 219-078^^ 



Farnn Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 
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1.285 


1.303 


1.340 






V36I 


— 


— 


1,378 


— 


51 


49 


49 


— 


^— 


49 


— 


•^ 


46 


— 



Pri<:e« rvo^ived 
All farm products 
AJI crops 

Food grama 
Feedgra*n(ihfly 
FaecTgra^nf 
Con on 
Tobacco 

Oif-bflarfngcropa 
fruil.ati 
Fresh markoi t/ 
Commercial vegsiabfafl 
Fresh rTi?*Tk»1 
Po1fl10#' ' f*ry baan* 
LivaBtockipfoducta 
Meal animal! 
Oairv prOducK 
Pouftry & e9a« 
Pries s pakt 

CommoditiftftA $ervic*G, 
inter est. taxes. & ^aga ratei 
Production Uama 
Feed 

Feeder IrvesiocV 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural c^emicalfi 
Fuela & enargy 
FaTm i. motOf euppties 
Auto 6 & truckf 

Tractor* A ealf-prop^ I lad machinery 
0th ar mflChrn^rjf 
Buildmg & fencing 
Fafm Barvic*! & ca£ti feni 
Int. payabi* per acre on larm real aGisia debt 
Toxel Parable per acre on farm real e^ala 
Wage rartfi {seasonally adju&ted) 
Proouctmn item*, intofect. laxea. 4 wage ratea 

Ratio, prices recetnd lo piicefl paid (^) 71 
Pricet racwvad (I9t0-1 4= 1001 
Pirk«pa*d.«tc (parity Inda)dh9l0-14. 100) 
Parity ratk)p9lO-H.100H^}^ 

1/FrashmarkeMwnondlrut; trash market 8, processing Toicilrut. Z/ Ratki of index Of prices received tor atl farm prOdur^s lo Index ofpicei paid tor 
commadiUe<&Mrvic6t. interest, tajtet. 4 wage fatet. Ralkiuses the most recent prices paid fridox Prices paid data afe quarterly* win be publtahed 
irt January. April. July. &OciDber, Rar^viced. P ■ preliminary. — <* ncA available, 

InformatiDn contact Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Annual 1/ 




f 


1993 






1994 






/^tsnDc 


1991 


1992 


1993? 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apf R 


MayP 


All wheat ($/bu.) 
Rice, rough (S/cwt) 
Corn {$fbu.) 
Sorghum ^$/cwt) 


3.00 
7.5fi 
2.37 
4.02 


3.24 
5,89 
2.07 
3 3S 


3.20 
8.35 
2,55 
4.2C 


3.11 
5.23 

2.14 
3.34 


3.63 
8.91 
2.67 
4.54 


3.58 
8.98 
2.70 
4.70 


3.58 

10.10 

2 79 

4.59 


3.65 

10.20 

2.74 

4.31 


3 55 

9,93 
2.65 
4.20 


3,46 

10.00 

2.60 

4.23 


All hay. bafed (SAon) 
Soybeans jS/bu.) 
Cofton. upland {cts./lb.) 


71.20 
5.58 
56.8 


74.30 
5.56 
53.7 


81.60 

6.45 

5^53.3 


86.60 
5.81 
54.4 


84.20 
6.64 
57.1 


85.70 
6.72 
63.7 


£6.90 
6.71 
66.0 


90.80 
6.74 
66.1 


98.20 
6.57 
67.7 


100.00 
6,63 
67.1 


Potatoes iSfcwl) 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fre^ (S/cwt) 2/ 
Onions (S/c^) 
Dry edible beans (S/cM) 


4.96 
11.40 
31.80 
12.50 
16.60 


5,52 
12.40 
35,80 
13 00 
19.90 


6.22 
16.00 
31.60 
15.80 
23.50 


7.18 
12.60 
57,80 
£3 60 
17.80 


6.12 
8.93 

57.50 
24.10 
24.90 


6.05 

8.03 

41.10 

31.70 

26.60 


6.49 
11,80 
18.80 
34,50 
25.40 


7.56 

9.90 

24.20 

18.00 

26.00 


7.76 
11.70 
16.50 
10 20 
25.80 


8.12 
12.10 
25.00 

9.15 
26.70 


Apples for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for frtsh uMjSrton) 
OrangeSn all uses ($/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all usas ($/box) 3/ 


25.1 

385.00 

6.79 

5.55 


19.2 

378,00 

5.50 

6 23 


371,00 
3.11 
-:Z60 


14.9 

505.00 

3.59 

1.45 


19.0 

323.00 

3.95 

4.35 


19.1 

280.00 

3 91 

3.20 


18.7 

256.00 

4.14 

3.20 


16.9 

224.00 

4.48 

2.54 


16.1 

208.00 

5.35 

2 27 


14.8 

194.00 

5.61 

1,53 


LIVESTOCK 
Bee J cattle (S/cwt) 
Calv«s ($/Gwt) 
Ho9B{$/cwt) 
Lambs ($;cwt) 


72.90 
99.90 
46.80 
62 50 


71.30 
89 40 

42.10 
60.80 


73.30 
95.80 
45.40 
64,50 


77.10 
99.20 
46.90 
61,50 


66.50 
92.60 
40.60 
66.00 


70.00 
94.00 
43.50 
60 80 


70.20 
95.00 
47.90 
60.00 


72 30 
97^0 
44 40 
68,80 


72.00 
95 70 
42.70 
64 70 


67.70 
90.90 
42.90 
52,90 


All mifk. sold to plants {$/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade ($/c^) 
Broilers (cts./ib.) 
Egg8{cts/doz.) 4/ 
Turkeys (ois /lb.) 


12.27 

11.05 

31.0 

66.0 

37.7 


13.15 

11.91 

30.8 

56.4 

37.6 


12,86 

11.80 

34.2 

62 9 

38.9 


12.90 

12J0 

35.2 

63.3 

37.7 


13.60 

12,50 

33.6 

63 1 

40 9 


13.70 

12.30 

33.4 

61.9 

36.8 


13 50 

12.30 

34.0 

63.7 

37,1 


13.50 

12 50 

35,3 

65.9 

38.4 


13.50 

;2.60 

35.3 

61.7 

39.1 


13,20 

11 90 

37.1 

58.2 

39.5 



1/ Season average price by crop vear for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-iree returns. 
4/ Average of all oggs sold by procucere including hatching eggs&egge sold at retail. 5/ Average (or Aug. 1 - Dec. 1. P - preliminary. H « revised, 
-» E not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202J 21 9-031 3. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Pnce Index, all Items 
Consumer Price Indexn tessfood 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Geef&veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggt 

Dafry products 2/ 

Fats & Oils 3/ 

Fresh fruir 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcohoik 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwev 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/Beef. veaLtamb, pofk. * processed meat. 2/ Includes by ner 

Information contact; Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 



Annual 




1! 


B93 








1994 






1993 


May 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 
1982-84=100 


Jar^ 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


144.5 
145.1 


144,2 
144.8 


145.7 
1464 


146.8 
146.6 


145.8 
146.4 


1462 

146.6 


146 7 
147,3 


147.i 
148 


147,4 
148.1 


147.6 
148.3 


140.9 


141.1 


141.6 


141,9 


142.7 


143.7 


142.9 


143.2 


143 4 


143.5 


143.2 


142 9 


144.0 


144.2 


144.3 


144,5 


144 6 


144,8 


145 1 


145.3 


140.1 
134,6 
137.1 
131.7 


140.7 
134.7 
138,2 
130,5 


140,8 
135 9 
137.2 
134.6 


141.2 
1363 

1380 
134.4 


142,3 
135.9 
137.7 
133.1 


1438 
136,1 
137.3 
133.9 


142.6 
136.0 
136.9 
134.1 


142.8 
136,4 
13B.0 
134.6 


143.0 
136 
137,1 
133.5 


143.0 
136,2 
137.1 
134,4 


136.9 
156.B 
117.1 
129.4 
130.0 
188,8 


136.6 
154,7 
114,9 
128.0 
129.4 
188.0 


139.2 
157.4 
n4.9 
129.5 
130.0 
197.7 


139.7 
158.9 
118,0 
129.5 
129,2 
194.4 


141,1 
156.7 
116.0 
130.2 
129.4 
205,4 


140.5 
1632 
11S.5 
131.6 
131 3 
207.2 


140.4 
160.9 
117.4 
131,8 
1315 
194.8 


140.1 
161.8 
120.5 
131.8 
132,6 
199.1 


140.9 
163,7 
115.7 
131.8 
133,2 
198 1 


141.8 
161,6 
107.3 
132.0 
133.4 
204.6 


132 3 
168,4 
164.6 
130.8 


130.7 
189.6 
1560 
129.9 


132.8 
157.7 
152.1 
1317 


133.4 
166.1 
158,3 
131.7 


133.7 
174.9 
165.0 
132 8 


134.6 
181.7 
169.4 
135.8 


133.0 
168,1 
171.3 
136 1 


133.3 
167,0 
1798 
135.7 


133.9 
163.9 
186.3 
136.4 


132,6 
162.8 
179.9 
137.2 


156.6 
133 4 


156,3 
133.4 


158,1 
134,1 


167.9 
133.7 


158.9 
133.3 


160.3 
134.9 


161.3 
135.6 


160.4 
135.3 


162.5 
135.9 


162.3 
135.6 


114.6 


115.0 


115,4 


1154 


1148 


116,1 


116.0 


1160 


115.5 


115.6 


131,9 
125 9 
228 4 

149,6 


133.4 
127 8 

237.9 
149.5 


134.7 
127 3 

214.0 
150,1 


134 6 
127.4 
214.5 
150.0 


130.3 
125.8 
215 5 
160.3 


127.5 
125.9 
217.6 
161.0 


130.1 
125.9 
217.4 
151.1 


134.5 
127.0 
217.7 
151,4 


134,7 
128 
218.0 
151.6 


1336 
128.5 
220,6 
151.5 


I. 2/ Includes buner. 


3/ Excludes butter. 
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Table 7,— Producer Price Indexes, U,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Alt commodtttes 

Finished goods 1/ 

All foods 2/ 

Consumer foods 

Freeh fruit & melons 
Fresh & dried vegetables 
Dried fhjit 
Canned Iruit & juiCe 
Frozen fruit & juice 

Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg.& juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs for fresh use (1991=100) 

SaRery products 

Meats 

Beef &, vea1 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Proce6se<5 fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer fm^ehed goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparef 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials Ai 

Maleriais for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar S/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materisls 6/ 

Foodstuffs & feedstufis 
Fruits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 
Gratne 
Uve stock 
Poultryn live 

Fibers, plant & animal 
Fiuidmilh 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 





Annual 






1993 








1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


ApK 


Nov 
1982 = 


OecR 
100 


Jan 


Feb 


Maf 


Apr 


116.S 


117.2 


11B.9 


119.3 


119.0 


118.6 


119.0 


1192 


119.7 


119.8 


121.7 


123 2 


124.7 


125.5 


124.5 


124.1 


124.4 


124 8 


125.0 


125.0 


122 2 


120 9 


123.6 


124 4 


125,3 


126,2 


125 5 


125.0 


126.1 


125.7 


124.1 


123.3 


12S,7 


126.5 


126.6 


127.2 


127.1 


126.7 


127.5 


127.0 


129.9 


84.0 


84.2 


74 


91.4 


95,0 


81.7 


84.4 


86.3 


80.8 


103.8 


115.0 


133.5 


174.0 


153.S 


171.3 


143.0 


1124 


116,6 


1133 


iti.e 


114,6 


118.2 


116.2 


120.1 


119.4 


121.2 


121.5 


120.6 


120.6 


12^.6 


134.5 


126.1 


124.6 


1268 


126 4 


126,8 


126.6 


125.7 


126.8 


116.3 


125.9 


110.9 


104 6 


116.4 


115.9 


116.1 


113.5 


113.1 


113.0 


100 2 


1164 


126.4 


178.5 


141.1 


167.0 


146.3 


99,4 


96.1 


91.4 


ii2.e 


109.5 


110.6 


109.1 


112,3 


112.6 


113.0 


115.1 


117.4 


115,7 


117.6 


116.4 


121,0 


118.7 


123 7 


124.7 


126.0 


126,7 


127.8 


126 7 


125,7 


1184 


144.9 


144.0 


197.7 


178.8 


170.5 


165.6 


180.3 


167.6 


3^ 


78.6 


86.6 


91.9 


£S5 


86.0 


82.9 


88.3 


91.8 


S1.5 


146.6 


152.5 


156.6 


156.1 


157 9 


158.1 


158.4 


158.9 


158,9 


159.2 


1135 


1067 


110.5 


113.9 


107.6 


106.2 


106.1 


108.4 


109 9 


109,4 


112.2 


109.5 


112.9 


1183 


107.2 


106.4 


105.0 


105.5 


110.3 


110.4 


113.4 


9B.9 


105.4 


107.9 


105.0 


102.1 


103.7 


110.4 


107.7 


105 7 


109.3 


109-0 


111.6 


109.9 


114.0 


113.5 


112.9 


112.9 


116,3 


117.2 


149 5 


156.1 


156.7 


iev2 


154.0 


155.2 


171.7 


155.1 


162 1 


159.2 


114.6 


117.9 


118.1 


117.2 


120.3 


121 


120.3 


119.9 


120,8 


121.5 


1196 


120.8 


118.3 


116.1 


120.3 


120.4 


120,9 


121.4 


121 9 


121.5 


116.5 


115.1 


123.0 


119.7 


125 9 


133 7 


139.2 


140.2 


139.7 


141.7 


125 5 


125.6 


126.3 


126 7 


125.3 


125.3 


127.0 


127.6 


126 9 


126 9 


118.7 


120.8 


121.7 


122.7 


120.3 


119.4 


119.8 


120.S 


120.5 


120.7 


123 7 


126.1 


126.0 


126.4 


125.7 


125.8 


125.8 


127.7 


126.0 


126.0 


119.6 


122.2 


123.2 


123,3 


123 2 


123 1 


123,0 


123 5 


123.5 


123 2 


128 6 


132.0 


134.4 


134.5 


1349 


135.1 


135.3 


135.6 


135 4 


135.7 


249.7 


275,3 


260.1 


296.2 


213.6 


224.2 


225.5 


224.9 


224,7 


224.7 


114.4 


114.7 


1162 


116.3 


116.4 


116.0 


116.1 


116.6 


116.S 


116.8 


1153 


113.9 


116.6 


114.9 


117.3 


118.8 


119.0 


1192 


119,9 


120.9 


96.8 


109.5 


109.3 


110 5 


110.4 


114.6 


113.2 


113.1 


111.9 


110 1 


121.6 


119.8 


118.3 


118.4 


1184 


118.3 


118.4 


118.3 


118.3 


118.1 


103.0 


97.1 


110.3 


104.0 


117.6 


1SS.8 


141.8 


138.8 


140.3 


136.7 


101.2 


100.4 


102.4 


103.9 


102.2 


101.0 


102^ 


100.9 


104 8 


104 4 


105.S 


105.1 


108.3 


110.4 


110.2 


1121 


111.5 


112.8 


114.0 


113.1 


114.7 


96.9 


106.0 


1183 


118-4 


126.4 


10B.4 


97.1 


99.6 


96.1 


92 


97 3 


94.4 


93.7 


106,1 


116.4 


118,0 


116,8 


112,5 


109.3 


107 9 


104.7 


107.0 


113.0 


100.5 


99.2 


100.7 


103.6 


104.7 


104 9 


111.2 


1126 


122.0 


116.5 


127.2 


118.4 


110,9 


119.6 


129.5 


126.B 


115.1 


89,8 


91 3 


91.5 


88.8 


96.1 


107.1 


119.0 


120.8 


123.4 


89.5 


96 1 


93.8 


92.5 


9B.7 


98 6 


98.6 


97.9 


98.4 


99 6 


T06.4 


107.5 


115.9 


112.2 


119.1 


127.1 


127.4 


127.4 


129.4 


125 3 


101.1 


101,0 


99.6 


97 6 


105.6 


105 5 


105.5 


109.4 


96.3 


»- 


113.7 


112.1 


113.2 


113.8 


114.6 


115.3 


115.2 


114.9 


114.9 


1154 



1/Commoditiesreedyfor sale to ultimate consumer 2/ Includes all raw Jntermediate. ii processed loods (excludes eott drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animal feeds). 3/ New index beginning Dec. 1991. 4/ Commodities requifing furlher processing to become fmisiied good*, 5/ AUtypes I 
sizes oJ refined sugar. 6/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manutadured at that pomL 7/ Fresh & dried. R = "v.-*-*^ 



: revised. 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-031 5^ 
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Table 8-— Farm -Retail Price Spreads 



Annual 



1993 



1994 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm-retail spread (1 982-84=100) 
Farm value-ffltail co$i {^) 

Meat products 
Retail COGt (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-^84=100) 
Farm value -retail cosr (%) 

Darry products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1 982^-84= 100) 
Farm value-retail cost (''A) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-84:^100) 
Farm value (1982-84*1100) 
Farm-retail Spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Eggs 
Retail cost (1932-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (^) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-relail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost {^) 

FreSh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (I982'"84«i00) 
Farm value-relail cost (%) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs {1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm value-retail cosr (*Mi) 

Processed Iruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm-retail spread (1962-84=100)^ 
Farm value-retail costs (W) 

Fats & oils 
Retail cost (1982-8^=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (l9S2-fi4=10O) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 



Beef. Choice 
Retail price 2/ (cts./lbO 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value4y(otsJ 
Farm-retaJI spread lets.) 
Whotesale-retail6/{cts.) 
Farm-wtioleeale 6/ (ctsj 
Farm value- retail price (%) 

Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts,) 
Net farm value 4/ (ct*,) 

Farm-retail spread (cte.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (ctB.) 
Farm-wholesale 6/ (cts.) 

Farm vatue-retail price (%) 



1991 


1992 


1993 


Apr 


Nov 


Deo 


Jan 


F^b 


Mar 


Apr 


137,4 


138.4 


141,9 


141.7 


143 2 


144.6 


145.B 


1444 


144.6 


144,8 


106.1 


103.4 


104,fi 


109.7 


104.2 


105,4 


106.3 


105.1 


106.1 


103.0 


154.2 


157.3 


161.9 


158,8 


164.2 


165.7 


167,1 


165.5 


165.3 


167,4 


27.0 


26.2 


25.9 


27.1 


25.5 


25.5 


25.5 


25.5 


25.7 


24.9 


132,5 


130.7 


134.6 


133.8 


136.3 


135 9 


136.1 


136.0 


136.4 


136.0 


110.0 


104.5 


107,2 


115.1 


101.0 


97.4 


97.1 


101.5 


103 1 


102 1 


155,6 


157 5 


162.8 


153.0 


172<5 


175.4 


176 2 


171.4 


170 5 


170.8 


42.0 


40.G 


40.3 


43.6 


37.5 


36.3 


36.1 


37.8 


38.3 


38.0 


125 1 


128.5 


129,4 


128.0 


129.5 


130.2 


131.6 


131 8 


131,8 


131.8 


90.0 


95.9 


93.0 


89.1 


95.7 


97.2 


98.1 


96.3 


96 6 


96 2 


157.5 


158.6 


162.9 


163.9 


160.7 


160.6 


162.5 


164 6 


164,2 


164.6 


34 .5 


35.8 


34.fi 


33,4 


35.4 


35.8 


35.8 


35.0 


35 2 


35,0 


131 5 


131.4 


136.9 


135,2 


139.7 


141 1 


140.5 


140.4 


140.1 


140.9 


102.5 


104.0 


111.5 


108.2 


114.8 


110.9- 


108.3 


110.1 


114.3 


114.6 


164.9 


163.0 


166,2 


166.3 


168.4 


175,9 


177 5 


175 3 


169,8 


171 2 


417 


424 


43.6 


42.8 


44 


42.1 


41,3 


42.0 


43.7 


43,5 


121.2 


108 3 


117.1 


126,9 


11S.0 


116.0 


118.5 


117,4 


1Z0.5 


115.7 


100.fi 


77.S 


88.9 


98.1 


89.5 


89,2 


86.6 


89.fi 


95.4 


85. 2 


157.6 


1632 


167.S 


178,6 


169.1 


164 2 


175.8 


166,8 


165.6 


170 4 


53.5 


46.1 


46.8 


49J 


48.8 


49.4 


47.0 


49.2 


50.9 


47.3 


145 8 


151 5 


156,6 


155,4 


157,9 


158 9 


160.3 


161 3 


160.4 


162.5 


85.3 


94,7 


91 4 


91.3 


101.2 


108.0 


106.4 


108,7 


1108 


106,3 


154 3 


159 4 


165.6 


1644 


165.8 


166 


167.8 


168.6 


167.3 


170.3 


7.2 


7.7 


7.1 


7.2 


7.8 


8.3 


8.1 


8.2 


8.5 


8.0 


200.1 


189.6 


195.8 


188.5 


204.3 


216.6 


217,0 


198 8 


204.5 


205 


174.4 


122.5 


134,8 


132.3 


129.7 


128.2 


135.5 


115.1 


114.3 


111.8 


211.9 


220,6 


224.0 


214,5 


238 7 


257 4 


254,6 


237.5 


246.1 


248,0 


27.5 


20.4 


21.7 


22.2 


20.1 


18.7 


19.7 


18.3 


17.7 


17.2 


154,4 


157.9 


168.4 


179 3 


166.1 


174.9 


181.7 


168.1 


167.0 


163.8 


110.8 


120.5 


128. 4 


185.6 


120.6 


149,7 


168.3 


138.5 


132,2 


102.5 


176 8 


177,2 


189.0 


178.1 


189.5 


187.9 


iae.6 


183.3 


184.9 


195.3 


24.4 


25.9 


25,9 


35,2 


24.7 


29.1 


31.5 


28.0 


26.9 


21.3 


130 2 


133.7 


131,5 


131.2 


132.5 


133 2 


135.0 


134.2 


134 2 


134,8 


120.6 


129.0 


106.3 


103.4 


I0fi.2 


118.7 


117,0 


115.5 


114.6 


114.0 


133.2 


135.2 


139.4 


139,9 


139 8 


137.7 


140,6 


140.0 


140.3 


141,3 


22.0 


22,9 


19,2 


18 7 


1fi.6 


21.2 


20.6 


20 5 


20.3 


20 1 


131 7 


129.8 


130.0 


130.2 


129.2 


129.4 


131.3 


131.5 


132.6 


133 2 


98.0 


93,2 


107 5 


101,0 


118.6 


128.9 


136.9 


126.1 


129,5 


123.6 


144.2 


143.3 


138.3 


141,0 


133.1 


129.6 


129,2 


133,5 


133.8 


136.8 


20.0 


19.3 
Annual 


22.2 


20.9 


24 7 
1993 


26 8 


28,0 


2fi.8 

1994 


26.3 


24,9 


1991 


1902 


1993 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


288.3 


284.6 


293.4 


304.2 


2E8.2 


286 6 


284.9 


288.3 


287.1 


288.1 


182.5 


1706 


182.5 


195,3 


170.6 


172.4 


172.7 


176.9 


176.8 


167.6 


1602 


161.8 


164.1 


17S.5 


152,3 


154.4 


155,5 


160.6 


160-8 


145.8 


128.1 


122.8 


129.3 


128,7 


13S.9 


132.4 


129.4 


127,7 


126.3 


142.3 


105 8 


105.0 


110,9 


108.9 


117.6 


114.4 


112,2 


111.4 


110,3 


120.5 


223 


17.6 


18.4 


19,8 


18 3 


1S.0 


17.2 


16.3 


16.0 


21.8 


56 


57 


56 


58 


53 


54 


55 


56 


56 


51 


211 9 


198.0 


197,6 


194.8 


201.1 


201.2 


199 9 


20M 


198.7 


198 8 


108,9 


98.9 


102.8 


102,6 


102.7 


106.4 


108.1 


105,0 


103.3 


102.2 


78.4 


67.8 


72.5 


74.9 


64.1 


69.7 


76,6 


70.2 


67.6 


67.4 


133.5 


130,2 


125.1 


119.9 


137.0 


131.5 


123.3 


131.2 


131.1 


131.4 


103 


99,1 


94 8 


92,2 


98.4 


94.8 


91.8 


96.4 


95.4 


966 


30.5 


31.1 


30,3 


27.7 


38.6 


36,7 


31.5 


34.8 


35.7 


34.8 


37 


34 


37 


38 


32 


35 


38 


35 


34 


34 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value is the payment for 
the quantity of term equhralent to the retail unit, less allowar>ce for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale & may include 
marketing charges Guch ae grading & packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
represent charges for assembling, processing, transportir^g, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & chofce yield grade 3 
beef. Price* from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale ^boxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for rransporiation costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Marker vatue to producer for live animal equivalent lo 1 lb. of retatt cuts, mmus value of byproducts. 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing services such as wholesaling, 4 In-city transportation. 6/ Charges fof livestock marketing, processing, & transportation. 

Informatron contacts: Denis Dunham (202)219-0870, Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs . 
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{See the May 1934 issue.) 

Information contact; Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U,S. 


. Meat 


Supply & Use 


























Consumption 






















Primary 
market 




Bet). 


Produc- 




Total 




Ending 




Per 




stocks 


tion 1/ 


Jmporte 


supply 


Fyports 


^Dcks 


Total 


capita 2/ 
Pou nde 


prico 3/ 










Million pounds 4/ 










Beef 




















1992 


419 


23,086 


2,440 


25,945 


1,324 


360 


24,261 


66.5 


75.36 


1993 


360 


23,049 


2,401 


25.810 


1.275 


529 


24,006 


65.1 


76 36 


1994 F 


529 


24,076 


2.380 


26.985 


1,440 


475 


25.070 


67.3 


71-73 


1995 F 


475 


24,657 


2,450 


27,482 


1.545 


450 


25,487 


67.7 


68-74 


Pork 




















1992 


MS 


17.234 


645 


18,267 


407 


385 


17,475 


53.1 


43.03 


19^3 


3S5 


17,088 


740 


18,213 


435 


359 


17,419 


52 3 


46.10 


1994 F 


359 


17,040 


776 


18,174 


430 


375. 


17,369 


S1.7 


44-46 


1995 F 


375 


17,358 


675 


18,408 


440 


375 


17,593 


51.8 


42-46 


Voal 5/ 




















1992 


7 


310 





317 





5 


312 


1,0 


89.38 


1993 


5 


285 





290 





4 


286 


0.9 


95.92 


1994 F 


4 


291 





295 





5 


290 


0.9 


91-95 


1995 F 


5 


290 





29& 





5 


290 


0.9 


89-» 


Lamb & mutton 




















1992 


6 


348 


50 


404 


8 


6 


388 


1,4 


61.00 


1993 


8 


337 


S3 


398 


8 


8 


381 


1.3 


66.85 


1994 F 


8 


344 


51 


403 


8 


8 


386 


1.3 


58-60 


1995 F 


9 


306 


60 


377 


8 


9 


360 


12 


59^64 


Toral red meat 




















1992 


820 


40.978 


3,135 


44.933 


1.739 


758 


42.436 


121 9 





1993 


768 


40,759 


3,194 


44,711 


1,718 


900 


42.092 


119.7 


. 


1994 F 


900 


41,751 


3,206 


45.857 


1.878 


864 


43.115 


121 2 


,^ 


1995 F 


864 


42.513 


3,185 


46,562 


1.993 


839 


43.730 


121.7 


— 


Bfoilars 




















1992 


300 


20.904 





21.204 


1.489 


368 


19.347 


66.8 


52.6 


1993 


36S 


22,015 





22,383 


1.966 


35a 


20,059 


683 


55.2 


1994 F 


358 


23,233 





23,591 


2.340 


390 


20,861 


70.3 


56-58 


1995 F 


390 


24,316 





24,706 


2.445 


390 


21,871 


73,0 


52-56 


Mature chicken 




















1992 


10 


520 





530 


41 


10 


479 


1.9 





1993 


10 


SIS 





525 


56 


8 


461 


1.8 


-.^ 


1994 F 


8 


523 





530 


65 


7 


459 


1.8 


^^ 


1995 F 


7 


522 





529 


65 


6 


458 


1.7 


— 


Turkoys 




















1992 


264 


4.777 





5.041 


171 


272 


4,599 


180 


60.2 


1993 


272 


4,798 





5.069 


212 


249 


4,608 


17.8 


62.6 


1994 F 


249 


4.939 





5.188 


235 


265 


4,687 


18,0 


62-64 


1995 F 


265 


5.047 





5,312 


250 


265 


4,797 


18.2 


59-63 


Totaf poultry 




















1992 


575 


£6.201 





26.775 


1.701 


650 


24,425 


86.4 


— 


1993 


650 


27,328 


.0 


27,977 


2.234 


615 


25.136 


87.9 


.. 


1994 F 


615 


28,695 





29,309 


2.641 


662 


26.007 


90.0 


.. 


1995 F 


662 


29,884 





30,546 


2,760 


661 


27.125 


92 9 


— 


Red meat & pouriry 




















1992 


1.395 


67,179 


3.135 


71,708 


3.440 


1.408 


66,861 


208.4 


— 


1993 


1,408 


68,087 


3,194 


72,688 


3.953 


1.515 


67^21 


207.6 





1994 F 


1,515 


70,446 


3,206 


75,166 


4.519 


1,S26 


69,122 


211.2 


_i. 


1995 F 


1,526 


72,397 


3.185 


77,108 


4.753 


1,500 


70,855 


£14.6 


— 



1/ Total including tami productbn for red meats & federally Inspected plus nonfederally inspected for pou f try. 2/ Retajl weiqht basis. (The beef carcaes-to- 
reiaif conversjon factor was 70. S. 3/ DoUafS per cwt for red meat, cents per pound for poultry. Beef ^ Medium # 1 . Nebraska Direct 1 .100-1 ,300 lb ; pork 
barrows & gilts, Iowa, Sourhem Minnesota; veaf: farm price ot caJves, lamb & mutton: Choice slaughter lambs, San Angelo: broilers; wtioiewtie 12-city 
average; turkeys: wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for red meats & certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning in 1989. veal 
trade IS no longer reported separately. F^fofecasi. — = not available. 

Information con(U<;ts: Polly Cochran or Maxine Davia (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 1 L— U,S, Egg Supply & Use. 
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Consumption 



19S8 
19S9 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 

1994 P 

1995 F 



Beg. 


Prc^ 
duc- 


Im- 




Total 


Ex- 


Hatch- 
ing 


Ending 


— — 


Per 


Whole«afe 


stocks 


Uon 


ports 




supply 


ports 


use 


stockB 


Totai 


capfta 
No. 


price* 








Million dozen 










Cts./doz. 


AAA 


5.7S4.2 


5.3 




5.803,9 


i4i,e 


605,9 


1S.2 


5,041.0 


246.9 


62.1 


15.2 


5.596.2 


25.2 




5.638.5 


91.6 


643.9 


10 7 


4.892.4 


237.3 


■81.9 


107 


5.665.6 


9.1 




5,6g5.3 


100.6 


676.5 


11.6 


4,894,7 


235.0 


82.2 


11.6 


5.77»3 


2.3 




5,703.3 


154 3 


706.1 


13.0 


4<917.9 


233 5 


77.5 


13.0 


5.664.6 


4,3 




5.902.1 


157.0 


732,0 


13.5 


4.999.6 


234.6 


65,4 


13.S 


5.960.2 


4.7 




5,978 3 


ise.9 


769,3 


10.7 


5,039.4 


234.2 


72.5 


10.7 


6.052.9 


4.5 




6.068.1 


164.2 


eoo.o 


12.0 


5.091.9 


234.3 


68-72 


12.0 


6.100,0 


4.5 




6.116.5 


162,0 


£30,0 


12.0 


5.112,5 


232^ 


64-70 


^ large eggs. New York. 


F = forecast. 


P * preftminafy 















Information contact: Maxine Davie (202) 219-0767. 



Tablel2.— U.S 



J/ 



19A6 
1987 
^988 
1980 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1903 
1994 F 







Comm«rciil 












Ml 


CCC not rem oval » 












Tot«l 














Farm 






Commsr^ 


CCC 




DiMP- 


milk 




Pfoduc- 


Farm 


markat- 


6«a 


tm- 


da) 


neirft- 


EndInQ 


pflar- 


pric* 


Skimiolidv Tot«l*ol^d* 


Tion 


U6Q 


ir^ge 


stock 


POi^t 


fupply 


friDvaEi 


«tock« 


anca 


1/ 
S/cwt 


baal« basJ»£/ 










Billion pound* ^ilkfai ba«i«) 








Billion poLindv 


143 1 


2 4 


140 7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.9 


10 B 


4.1 


133.0 


12 51 


14.3 12 


142.7 


23 


140.5 


4.1 


2.S 


147.1 


6.B 


46 


135.7 


1254 


9 3 8.3 


14& 2 


2.2 


142 


4.6 


2.4 


140.0 


9.1 


4,3 


1365 


\2 26 


6 5 6.9 


144 2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


94 


4.1 


135.4 


13 56 


0,4 4.0 


14B 3 


2,0 


Me 3 


4.1 


27 


153.1 


9.0 


5.1 


1389 


1368 


1.S 4.6 


MB 5 


2.0 


146 5 


5.1 


2,S 


154.3 


10.4 


4.5 


139.4 


12.24 


39 65 


151 6 


1 


^49 7 


4.S 


2.5 


156 7 


10.0 


4,7 


142.1 


13 09 


2 5.4 


151 


1 9 


1490 


4.7 


2.8 


1565 


e.7 


4.6 


145 2 


12.BS 


4 2 5.2 


152.9 


1.S 


151.0 


4.6 


23 


1&e.4 


5.2 


4.5 


148.6 


12. BO 


4.5 4e 



1/DeliverfldJoplantsa,dealflrt;dofl»nolr*ft«Cidoducricm*. 2/ AfbiUflfily weighlfld averafleotmilkfal baBl»(40 p«rc*nl) AsMm 6o1id>bflfii»{60 perceni 



il], Fb ForecaHt. 



InforrrtBTion conifer Jim MiMer{202j 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs, 



Broiler* 
Federally ln«pectsd slaughlor. 
certiriod (mH, lb) 
Whole Gal a prlc». 
12-city{Ct«./lb) 
Price otarow«r(»ed{Srton) 
Sroiler-fted price ratio 1/ 
Slock* beglnntrtg of period (mil. lb.) 
Swler-type chicks hatched (mil,) 21 

Turk eye 
Fedaraitv inspected slaughtaf. 
certifiea (mil. lb.) 
Wholeeale price. Eastern U.S . 
8-16 lb. young bene (cl#J1bJ 
Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 
Turkey- feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of pef*od ^mil. lb.) 
Poo II 9 pteced tn U.S. (mil,) 

Farm pfoducl ton (mil.) 
Aveiage number of layers fmit.) 
Rate of lay (eggs P«f layer 
on lartnej 

Cartoned pfic«. New Vork. grade A 
large (Gt« f<\oi.) Zi 
Price of laying feed (SAon) 
Egg -feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, firfil of month 
ShelMrnil. doz } 
Frozen (mil doz.) 

Rap I ace men I chicks halched (mil.) 



1991 



19.727,7 



4.651,9 



420 



Annual 



1993 



1994 



1992 



1993 



Apr' 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



F«h 



Mar 



52.0 


52,6 


208 


208 


3.0 


3.< 


241.6 


300.4 


6.616,6 


6.892.8 



S52 

210 

3.3 

367 9 

7.218.3 



54.7 
211 
3.2 

364.5 
600.7 



55 8 

218 

32 

341.9 

574,1 



4.828.9 4.S47.7 391.9 4618 



375 3 



347,3 



342.5 



386 



406 



37. t 



30.1 



30. .H 



32.fi 



31.1 



400.9 



33.3 



Apf 



21.052 4 22.178.1 1.867.2 t.810,2 1.877.4 1.885 5 1.758 4 2.025 6 1,919.7 



53.2 


52 7 


56.2 


57.1 


57.9 


217 


223 


227 


£21 


221 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


352.1 


357 8 


381.0 


405.9 


373,2 


623 3 


617.7 


557 a 


643 


629 2 



379 5 



61.3 

231 

33 

3064 

308.1 


60.2 

242 

3.1 

264.1 

307,8 


62.6 

248 

32 

2717 

308,9 


59,0 

251 

3.0 

359 2 

28 8 


71,8 

251 

3,4 

683.6 

23.8 


68.2 

247 

33 

290.6 

25.3 


60 1 

254 

29 

249,1 

25 4 


59,3 

258 

ZS 

279 8 

25.1 


61.0 

256 

3,0 

304.8 

28,4 


61.6 

261 

30 

346,5 

28.1 


69.352 
27S 


70.618 
278 


71.522 
283 


5.861 
282 


6.037 
287 


6.243 

2ee 


6.137 
268 


5.559 
288 


6.279 
2B9 


6.032 
289 


252,4 


253.9 


252.6 


20.8 


2t.1 


21.7 


213 


10.3 


21,7 


20.9 


77.5 
192 
6.8 


65.4 
199 

5.7 


72.5 
202 


77.8 
200 
6.8 


71.5 
213 

6.0 


72 2 

207 
61 


68.0 
217 

5.7 


72 1 
220 
5,8 


74.4 
220 
6.0 


65.0 
216 
5.7 


45 
112 


063 

12.3 


045 
13.0 


0,45 
11.4 


0.30 
10.7 


0.18 
10.3 


0,30 
10.4 


0.21 
11.2 


24 
12.0 


27 
11^ 



35.7 



h^' 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value lo 1 dozen egos or 1 fb. of brotlor or turkey Mvewetghl. 2/ Placemeijt of broiler chicks ft currently reported for 16 State, only: henceforth. 
■V^i^ ,f hrH:^hr_iypG ch:.V.^ Ill be nt"r' i- « rvWilute. 2/ -^rice o1 c?r^"ned -gOt to volume b'>^rs fo* delivery to retalleie. 



Information conlact: Maxkia Davii (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Annu^ 



1003 



1994 



MilK price*. Minr>esott-Wl«conain, 
3.5% fat (S/CWt) 1/ 
Who4«uL6 prices 

Butter, grade A Chi (cU^b.) 

Am. che«M. Wi*- 

nBBembJy pt.(ct*^bj 

Nonfai dry mtik (cts./lb ) 2/ 

USD A net remov«?« 3; 
Tolai milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 4/ 
Butter (mil. Lb.) 
Am. cheeeefmil, lb.) 
Nonfat dry m«k <miMb.) 

Milk 
Mitk prod. 21 Stet««^il. lb ) 

Mrik per cow (tb.) 

Number of milk cows (1.000) 
U,S. mUk producttori (mtl. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Commercial Anil, lb ) 

Government (mil. It>,) 
Imporlfl. toial (mi), lb.) 
CommefCiaJ disappearance 

(mil. lb.) 



1991 


1992 


1993 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


n.05 


11. fie 


11.80 


12.15 


12.75 


1Z*51 


1^41 


12.41 


12.77 


12 00 


99.3 


82.5 


74.4 


75 2 


73.6 


69.7 


64.0 


64.0 


65,5 


85 6 


124 4 

94.0 


131.0 

107.1 


131.6 
112.0 


140.8 
113.8 


138.7 
112.6 


1337 
112.7 


132.2 
1.Q9.g 


134.2 
109.0 


140.0 
110.5 


143.3 

110.6 


10.426.0 
442.0 

76.9 
269.5 


0.936 6 

439.5 

14.4 

136.7 


6.693.3 

289.8 

8,3 

321.6 


704.1 
31.6 
-0.3 
16.9 


-187.1 

-10.2 

0.2 

55.0 


491.3 

216 

0.2 

24 2 


1.120.8 

50.5 

0.1 

14.7 


1.047.6 

47.4 

0.2 

23.7 


202.7 

8.6 

0,1 

156 


520.1 

23.5 

0.1 

25.2 


125.671 
14.077 

a.39i 

14B.477 


128.223 

15.544 

8.249 

l5t.647 


127.383 

16.660 

8.124 

150.954 


10.O27 

1,341 

8,148 

7M 2.941 


0.994 

1.239 

a.065 

7/ 1 1 .872 


10.461 

1.299 

8.054 

7/ 12.427 


10.837 

1.323 

8.042 

7n 2.703 


9.802 
1.222 

8.018 
7/11.706 


11.079 

1.384 

8.005 

7/13.213 


10.990 
1.372 

8,0 10 
7/13.118 


13.359 
5.146 
8.213 
2.£25 


15.841 
4.461 

1!.379 
2.G24 


14.215 
4.668 
0.526 
2,807 


16.123 

4.602 

11.521 

224 


11.036 

4.760 

7.175 

300 


10.438 

4.579 

5.860 

335 


9.570 

4.550 

5.020 

209 


10.238 

5.090 

5.148 

185 


0.894 

4.776 

5.118 

259 


10,081 
4.776 
5,305 


139.343 


U2.081 


145.309 


12.344 


12.384 


12.139 


11.090 


11.012 


13.108 





1.335 8 
416 \ 
O03.5 


1.365 2 
539.4 
944.2 


1.315.2 

447.7 

1.039.6 


121.8 

515 6 
89 6 


97.3 
a41,1 
110.0 


120.3 
276 3 
101 5 


131.8 

234 7 

72.0 


119.6 

251.0 

78 8 


117.B 
243 2 
110 s 


119.3 
253 5 


2.766 9 

347 4 

2.756 7 


2.936.6 

318,7 

2.902 7 


2,9573 

346 7 

2.945.5 


259 

334 8 
267. Q 


225.7 
368 8 
234 2 


246 3 
382.5 

250.6 


247.3 
358.7 
224.3 


221.3 
381.6 
241,2 


249 8 
361.7 
262.8 


254 3 

350 5 


3.250.0 

110.6 

3,539 2 


3.551.7 

07.5 

3.795 4 


3.570.9 

120.0 

3.884.3 


30^^ 
133.3 

328.2 


314.4 
104.0 
350 3 


312 6 
100 5 
346 7 


291,2 
107.0 

302.2 


286 2 
115.6 
307.3 


335.0 
113.6'I 
353.7 


299.0 
123.2 


877.5 

161.9 
662 7 


872.1 
214.8 
720.5 


948.1 

61.2 

625.0 


90.6 
78.5 
64.8 


50.9 

75 9 
13.3 


94.0 
66.4 
45.3 


69.2 
89.6 
75.4 


85.4 
86,6 
64.9 


102 5 
80 9 
98.8 


123.2 

67.4 


1.203.1 


1.195 8 

Annual 


1.198,3 


106 6 


79 
1092 


78.4 


76.7 


86 2 
1993 


111.2 


110.6 
1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


III 


IV 


i 


II 


III 


IV 


IP 


146.477 

14.860 

9.992 

158 

8 95 


151.647 

15.410 

9.835 

1.69 

9.95 


150,954 

15.554 

9*705 


37.481 

3.817 

9.820 

1 74 

10.10 


37.132 
3.780 

9.75 


37.608 

3.846 

9,773 

1 61 

0.09 


39.411 

^.052 

9.727 

1 67 

9.65 


37.364 

3.862 

9.675 

1 62 

9.35 


3€.571 
3.792 
0.644 

1 ee 

10,02 


37.622 

3.916 

9,607 

1,66 

10.00 



Butler 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Slocks, beginning (mil. tb ) 
Commercial disappeefanc* (mil. lb.) 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, begmning (mil lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mit. lb.) 
Slock** beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance ^mil. Ib^.l 

Nonfat dry mitk 

Production {m\\. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mik lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production ^mM. gal.) 5/ 



MiikpToductron(mii.lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No.ormilkcowa(1.000) 
Mtlk-feed price ratio bf 
Returns over concentrate 
Cwsls{$;cwtmllk)6/ 

1/ManufaCtuting grade milk. 2/ Pficatpeid f.o.b.CenlraJ St«tM production araa 3; Includes products exported through me Dairy Expotl Incentive Program (DEIP) 
AfUiik equivalent, rat basis. 5/ Hard ice cteen). ice milk. & hard Gherbet. 6/ 8ased on average milk price after adjustment for price support deductions. 
7y Estimaled. ^ not available. P * preliminary. 

I'hrormation contact; LaVeme T. Williams (202) 219^770* 



Table 15 —Wool 





Annuai 




1992 
IV 




1 


1993 




1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


J 


II 


ill 


IV 


1 


199 


204 


137 


176 


146 


134 


136 


132 


153 


187 


210 


142 


189 


150 


137 


126 


150 


171 


137.187 


136,143 


139.941 


31.066 


36.S49 


35.910 


35,502 


34.419 


36.520 


14^52 


14.695 


15.665 


3.378 


4.513 


4.343 


2.65C 


3.926 


4,380 



U.S. wool price. (cte./lbOl/ 
Imported wool price, (cts./lb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1 .000 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb.) 

1/Wooi price delivered at U.S. mills, dean basis. Graded Terrltory64's (20.60-22.04 mtcrons) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price. Charleston. SC warehouse, 
clean basie. Australian 60/62's. type64A(24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 cents. — * not available. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: John Lawler (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 16. — Meat Animals 



Cfltiro 01^ rsed (7 Statssl 
Number on fesdfl.OOO hoad) 1/ 
Placed on f««d (1,000 head) 
Marketingi (1 ,000 head) 
Other disappearance {I.OQOhoad) 

Market pficaa f$/cwt) 
Slaughter Cattle 
Choice Gteert. 1.10O^t.3O0 lb. 
Tejtai 
N«b. Diracl 
Boning utility cowv, Sioux Fall a 
Feeder steer a 

Mflditim no. t , Oklahoma Chy 
600-^50 \b. 
750-800 tb. 

Slaughter hogs 
Barrows 4 fliH*, 230-250 lb. 
low«, S. Minn. 
G mark«l« 
Feeder p*gt 
8 Mo 40-SOIb. (perhead) 

Slaughter «heep A lamba 
LambSn Choice. San Angelo 
Ew«B. Good. S;«n Angelo 

FeadeT tambe 
Cl>oiCfl, San Angolo 

Wholesale meat priceH. Midwest 
Boxed bee I cut-out value 

Choice. 700-BDOJb. 

Select. 700-fiOO Jb. 
Canner & cutter cow ba«f 
Pork cutout. No, 2 
Pork loins, U-I8lt>. 
Pork behies, 12-Ulb. 
Hams, ekinned. 20-2€ lb 

AM fresh beet reflail pf ice 

COmmefcial slaughter {1 .000 head) 2J 
Cattia 

St^srs 

HsifgrG 

Cows 

Bulls A stags 
Calves 

Sheflp A lambs 
Hoge 

Garrowe A gilta 

Commercial production ^mfl lb.) 
Seef 
Veal 

Larnb ftmoiton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed {13 Stales) 
Number on *eed (t.OOO head) 1/ 
Placed on teed {t ,000 head) 
Marketings (t.ODO head) 
Other di$!ippsarance {IhOOO head) 

Hog«&plg«<tOStates}3/ 
Inventory (1.000 head] 1/ 
Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 
MarkeUl. 000 head) 1/ 
Fa rrowinge (1.000 head) 
Pig crop (t.OOO head) 



Mnlentions. 
Information contact: Polly Cochran (202) 219-0787. 



4V 



27105 





Annual 






1093 








1904 




imt 


1992 


1993 


Apr 


Nov 


Deo 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


8.992 
19.704 
19.071 

1.233 


8,397 
20.498 
18.623 

1.199 


9.073 
20.303 
18.988 

1.1M 


8.701 

1.316 

1.562 

126 


9.018 

1.858 

1.459 

108 


9,307 

1.4&9 

1.45^ 

76 


9.280 

1.543 

1.010 

71 


9.142 

1.346 

1.501 

76 


8.911 

1.573 
86 


8,867 

1,406 

1.600 

82 


74.21 
74 68 

50 ee 


7S.3S 
75.7t 
44 84 


70.36 
77.02 
47.52 


82.25 
81.78 
49.^5 


71 54 

73.23 
43.12 


71.00 
72.42 
42.38 


72,01 
72.88 
42.54 


72 44 

73 03 
44.06 


74.8 S 
7S.41 
46 72 


75.16 
7S48 
47.31 


~ 


8B,47 
.41,76 


91.72 
86^5 


94.10 

a«.oo 


86 41 
85.28 


87 42 
85 33 


80.88 
83.20 


88.59 
81.91 


91.41 
81 31 


89.44 
81.19 


49 69 
48 88 


43 03 
42.31 


48 10 
45 38 


46 09 
45.33 


43 37 
42 58 


40. B8 
40.14 


44 26 
43,73 


48.50 
47.87 


44 58 
43 97 


42.83 
42.48 


44.52 


31.71 


40.66 


49 35 


34.38 


32.60 


34.67 


45.03 


47.33 


42.60 


53 21 
31 .98 


01.00 
35 24 


65 85 
37.46 


71 25 

31 95 


66 09 
34.60 


68 44 
39.06 


S6.O0 
41.65 


62.31 
44.88 


61.83 
39 70 


5T 25 
39 45 



62 21 



60.32 



71 45 



71.81 



72.00 



69.85 



74.00 



68 20 



6105 



117.24 


116,02 


117.71 


126.77 


110.17 


108 06 


110.08 


110.28 


113 63 


113.99 


112.73 


1 1 1 .60 


113.53 


122.43 


106.21 


104 34 


107.13 


107.93 


lit 21 


111.96 


99.42 


93 85 


95 43 


95 55 


90 22 


89 50 


91.51 


92.91 


93.89 


91.62 


67.02 


£8 37 


62 19 


02.39 


61.07 


56 98 


59 75 


64.43 


60 96 


59 81 


108 39 


101 41 


107.47 


107.61 


98 68 


92 33 


103 90 


110.75 


1O0 45 


46.76 


47.79 


30 39 


41.62 


41.19 


47 21 


46.21 


50 63 


51.66 


49.68 


46 84 


73.55 


66.67 


66.90 


62.16 


66. U 


57 45 


£9 52 


67 60 


64 27 


57.76 



266,79 



273.43 



274.90 



273 58 



273.55 



269 29 



269.88 



271 60 267.25 



32.689 


32.874 


33.324 


2,681 


2.698 


2.775 


2.744 


2,658 


2,860 


2.712 


16.728 


17.138 


17.222 


1.409 


1.310 


1.411 


1.402 


1,299 


1.436 


1,448 


9.725 


9.236 


9.368 


721 


7W 


768 


785 


743 


830 


752 


5.626 


5.845 


6.089 


499 


567 


545 


510 


470 


537 


458 


614 


663 


659 


52 


50 


51 


47 


46 


57 


S4 


1.436 


1.371 


1.195 


98 


106 


106 


102 


96 


114 


94 


6.721 


5.496 


5.182 


482 


418 


443 


395 


419 


530 


419 


88.169 


94.889 


93,068 


8.004 


e:i39 


8,397 


7.467 


6,949 


8.330 


7,782 


83.668 


89.964 


88.387 


7.623 


7.756 


7.992 


7.101 


6,596 


7.907 


7,410 


22.800 


22.968 


22.942 


1.782 


1.891 


1.948 


1.942 


i.eoi 


2.001 


1.9D2 


296 


299 


267 


22 


23 


24 


23 


22 


26 


22 


368 


343 


329 


30 


26 


28 


25 


27 


34 


27 


15,948 


17.184 


17.030 


1.465 


1.509 


1,554 


1,377 


1.275 


1.530 


1.432 




Annual 




1992 






1993 




\ 


1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


IV 


' 


II 


Ml 


IV 


II 


10.027 


10,136 


10.S84 


a,920 


10.884 


10.452 


9.473 


9,051 


11.100 


10,624 


23.208 


24.241 


24.011 


7,458 


5.321 


5.314 


6.341 


7,046 


5.337 





22.383 


22.056 


£2.316 


5,174 


5.314 


5,833 


5.893 


5.276 


5.544 





1.517 


1.436 


1.484 


320 


439 


460 


270 


315 


275 





42.900 


4S.735 


46.240 


48.270 


46.240 


45,080 


48.420 


40.920 


45.060 


44.240 


6.267 


5.610 


5.515 


5.735 


5.515 


5.470 


5,630 


5.560 


5,460 


6.465 


37.643 


40 125 


40,725 


42.S35 


40.725 


39.610 


40.790 


41.360 


39.610 


38.785 


9.616 


9.695 


9.292 


2,373 


2.210 


2.521 


2.332 


2.229 


2,221 


-2.352 


75.330 


78.520 


75.355 


19.161 


18.093 


20.465 


18.849 


17.948 


17,954 


.«« 


, a/Quarte 


ra are Dae. c 


if preceding 


yeaf-Feb. (1 


1. Mar-May { 


11). June-AU: 


g. Oil). A Sept 


.-Nov. (IV). - 


- - not avai^blfls 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17. 


— Supply & Utilization 


1.2 






















Area 










Feed 


01 her 












Sot 










Total 


and 


domeG- 








Farm 




s&fde 




Harves- 




Produc- 


eupply 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


pricB 




3/ 


Ptsnted 


led 


Visld 
Bu /acr« 


lion 


4/ 


ual 


use 


pOfls 


use 


stocks 


5/ 






Mil. acres 










Mil. bu. 








3/bu. 


Whear 


























1989/90 


96 


76.6 


62 2 


32 7 


2.037 


2.7«Z 


140 


853 


1,232 


2.225 


536 


3.72 


1990/91 


75 


77.2 


603 


39 5 


2.736 


3,309 


496 


879 


1.068 


2.443 


866 


2.61 


1991/92 


159 


69.9 


57.7 


343 


1,981 


2.888 


250 


887 


1,280 


2.416 


472 


3 00 


1992/93' 


73 


72 3 


624 


39.< 


2,459 


3.001 


185 


933 


1.354 


2.472 


529 


3 24 


1993/94' 


S.7 


72 2 


62.6 


383 


2.403 


3.031 


300 


957 


1.225 


2.482 


549 


3 20 


1994/95' 


4.2 


71.S 


61.9 


38.3 


2.375 


3/>04 


250 


972 


1.175 


2.397 


607 


2.75-3.35 


RiCft 




UtI «creG 




Lb /acre 








MiLcwl (rouQti ^quiv.) 






(/cwt 


^989/90 


1.18 


2.73 


2 69 


5.749 


154 5 


185.6 


^^ 


6/82 


77.2 


159.2 


264 


7.35 


1990/91 


1 02 


290 


2 82 


5.529 


156.1 


187,2 


— 


6/ 917 


70.9 


162 7 


24 6^ 


6 70 


1991/92 


0.9 


2 88 


2.78 


5.674 


157B 


187.3 





6/93 5 


664 


159 9 


27 4 


7.58 


1992/93' 


0,4 


'3.18 


3.13 


5736 


179.7 


2132 


-^ 


6/967 


77.0 


1737 


39.4 


5 89 


1993/94' 


0.7 


2 02 


2 83 


5.510 


156 1 


202 6 





6/ 988 


81.0 


179.8 


22.8 


8 25-8 45 


199il/95- 


0,2 


3 29 


3.20 


5.656 


1810 


211.8 


— 


6/101 3 


81 


T82 3 


295 


5 75-7.25 


Corn 




MJI acree 




Bu /acre 








MiL bu. 








SftJU. 


19^9/90 


10 8 


72 2 


64.7 


1163 


7.525 


9,458 


4 389 


1.356 


2.368 


8.113 


1,344 


236 


1990/91 


107 


74.2 


67 


1185 


7.934 


9.282 


4 663 


1.373 


1.725 


7,761 


1.521 


2 28 


1991/9? 


7.4 


76.0 


68 8 


108 6 


7.475 


9.016 


4.878 


1.454 


1,584 


7.916 


1.100 


2.37 


1992/93' 


5.3 


793 


72.2 


131.4 


9.482 


10.S89 


5.301 


1.511 


1.663 


8.476 


2.113 


2 07 


1993/94' 


;0.9 


73 3 


63 


1007 


6.344 


8.482 


4,825 


1.600 


1,225 


7.660 


832 


2.50-2 60 


1994/95' 


2.0 


78.6 
Mil. acreG 


71,5 


122.1 
3 u, /acre 


8.725 


9.562 


5,200 


1,750 
Mil.bu, 


1.350 


B,30D 


1,262 


2.10-2 SO 
$/bu 


Sorghum 
1983/90 


























33 


126 


11.1 


55 4 


615 


T.055 


517 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2 10 


1990/91 


33 


105 


9 1 


63 1 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


2 12 


1991/92 


2.4 


11.1 


9.9 


59 3 


585 


727 


374 


9 


292 


674 


53 


2,25 


1992/93- 


a.o 


133 


12.2 


72 8 


8S4 


937 


j47a 


8 


277 


762 


175 


1,^9 


1993/94' 


2,3 


10.5 


^.S 


59 9 


568 


743 


475 


8 


175 


658 


85 


2 30-2 40 


1994/95" 


1.5 


10.0 
MtL acfflS 


8.9 


eS7 
Bu /acre 


S85 


670 


375 


8 

MIL bu 


175 


558 


112 


1 90-2 30 
(/bu 


Barley 
1989/90 


2.3 


9.1 


83 


48,6 


i04- 


614 


193 


175 


84 


453 


161 


2 42 


1990/91 


29 


8.2 


7.5 


561 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2 14 


1991/92 


21 


8.9 


8,4 


55 2 


464 


624 


225 


176 


94 


496 


129 


2.10 


1992/93' 


2.4 


7.8 


7.3 


62.6 


458 


598 


195 


172 


80 


447 


151 


2 04 


1993/94' 


2.5 


7.S 


6.8 


£89 


400 


611 


250 


175 


65 


490 


121 


2.00 


} 994/95 ■ 


1.9 


7.6 


7.0 


57 2 


400 


566 


200 


175 


60 


435 


131 


1 95-2.3S 


Oa1« 




Mil Bcrse 




Bu /acre 








MiJ. bu. 








l/bu 


1989/90 


0.3 


12.1 


69 


54 3 


374 


538 


266 


115 


1 


381 


157 


1.40 


1990/91 


02 


10.4 


59 


50 1 


368 


578 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


M4 


1991/92 


0.5 


8.7 


4,8 


50 7 


243 


489 


235 


126 


2 


362 


12B 


1 21 


1992/93' 


0.7 


80 


4.5 


65 6 


295 


477 


234 


125 


6 


364 


113 


1 32 


1993/94' 


0.8 


79 


3G 


54.4 


206 


424 


190 


126 


3 


318 


106 


1 35 


1994/95' 


0.5 


69 
Mil. acrsG 


4.3 


56.5 
Bu /acre 


245 


426 


175 


125 
Mfl. bu 


2 


302 


124 


1.10-1.50 
S/bu 


Soybeans 
1&BB/90 


00 


608 


59 5 


32 3 


1.924 


2,109 


7/ 101 


1.146 


623 


1.870 


239 


5 69 


1990/91 


0.0 


57 8 


565 


34.1 


1.926 


2.168 


7/ 95 


1,187 


657 


1.639 


329 


5.74 


1991/92 


00 


59 2 


58.0 


34 2 


1987 


2.319 


7/ 103 


1,254 


684 


2.041 


278 


5 58 


1992/93' 


0.0 


59 1 


58 2 


37.6 


2.188 


2.468 


7/ 127 


1 279 


770 


2.176 


202 


S56 


1993/94' 


00 


594 


564 


32 


1.809 


2.106 


7/ 106 


1,260 


580 


1.946 


160 


6.45 


1994/95' 


0.0 


61,1 


600 


35 


2.1O0 


2,265 


7/ 105 


1,285 


610 


2.000 


265 


5 35-6 45 


Soybean oif 
l9a9/90 
19B0/91 
1991/92 
1992/93' 
1993/04' 
1994/95' 
















MIL Iba, 








8/Ctr/Tb. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


13.004 


14,741 


*-, 


12.083 


1,353 


13.438 


1,305 


2ii30 


""^ 


— 


— 


— 


13.408 


14.730 





12.164 


780 


12,944 


1786 


21 00 


— 


— 


— 


— 


14,345 


t6j32 


— 


12.245 


1.648 


13,893 


2.239 


19 10 


— 


" — 


-— 


— 


13,778. 


16.027 


-^ 


13.053 


1.419 


14,472 


1.555 


21 40 


— 


— 


i^ 


— 


13,615 
14.450. 


15.225 
15.475 


~^ 


13.150 
13.275 


1,075 
1.05O 


14,225 
14.325 


1.000 
1.150 


2775 
24,0-29.0 


Soybean meaf 
1989/90 
1960/91 
1991/92 
1992/93' 
1993/94' 
1994/95' 
















1.000 tan* 








9/S/lon 


-^ 


— 


— 


— 


27719 


27.900 





22,263 


5.319 


27.582 


318 


186 48 


"^ 


■—^ 


~" 


— 


28.325 


28.688 


— 


22.934 


5.469 


28 403 


285 


181 40 


" — 


"— 


*— 


— 


29.831 


30.183 


. 


23.008 


6.945 


29.853 


230 


189 20 


«_i, 


— 


■-^ 





30.364 
29,816 


30.687 
30.100 


— 


24J?51 

25,000 


6.232 
4.800 


30.483 
29.800 


204 
300 


193.75 
192 50 


— ** 


' 


— 


— 


30.530 


30.900 


— 


2S.700 


4.900 


30.600 


300 


155-190 



S^e tooEnol«> at end of table. 
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Table 17. — Supply & Utilization, continued 
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Ar^a 










Faad 


Othar 






















Pfoduc- 


Total 


and 
fesjd- 


dcFmes- 
ric 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 








S«\ 




Harves- 


Farm 




A^idQ 


Plamed 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ual 


use 


ports 


\JW 


Slocks 




p^k« 




3/ 






Lb t9Ci« 




4/ 














5^ 






Mil «Gr«s 










Mil. ba^5 








Cti./ib. 


CoTton lOf 




























198S/90 


35 


10.6 


95 


614 


12.2 


193 


^^ 


A.6 


7.7 


16.5 


3.0 




66 20 


1990/91 


£.0 


12.3 


11 7 


G34 


155 


13 5 


^ — 


fi.7 


7.0 


16 5 


23 




67.10 


1991/92 


1 2 


H.I 


130 


6&2 


17.6 


20 


** 


96 


67 


16.3 


3.7 




56.10 


^99^f9S' 


1,7 


132 


1>.1 


699 


1G2 


19,9 


^* 


10.3 


5£ 


15 £ 


4.7 




54.90 


1993^d" 


1.4 


13 4 


128 


606 


162 


20.8 


W-. 


103 


7.0 


17.3 


3.6 


11/ 


5S0O 


199^/95" 


1.7 


138 


12.8 


665 


17.7 


21.3 


*- 


105 


7.0 


^7.5 


39 


Mi 





■June 9. 1994 Supply A Owmand EtHimaia*. I/Markenng yeaf beginning June 1 lOr wh^at. barlay. A oals. AjguBl 1 fof cotlon 4 rlc». Sap^amber 1 tor soybean*, 
corn. & WfOhum.Oc^obar 1 lof «oym#«l A »oyofl. Z/Convarsipn faciofi HectBre^ha J * 2.471 ajcrei, 1 matfic ion »2204 622 pound*. 36.7437 bushels oT wheat o* 
aoyb«anG. 39 3679 bu«hal$ of corn Of Gocghum, 45 9296 bushets of baHeyn 66 6944 bushat* o1 oat*. 22.046 cwt oT rtce. & 4 59 480-pound bales ol coiton 2t tncluda$ 
diversion. acraa9« reduction. 50-92, A 0-92 proorams. 0^92 i 50/92 set-aside Includes idled acraag* A acreag* planted lo mmof ojisaads. es same, and crambe. 
4/ fndudefi I m porta. 5/ M*rkoling-y»ar vweighlaoavofage price recflived by farmer* Dw? not incUvda an aliowanc* lor loam ouTslanding A Govern me nl purchases. Gf flflSJdua] 
included in domestic use. 7/lncrude« seed. B/ Simple a^^erags of crude soybean oil. Decatur. 9/ Simple average o( 48 percani, Oecatur. lOMJpland Aei^iralong f1;iple. 
Si ocft * esumatas based on Census Buraaudata. rasuUing in an unaccounted diffsfe nee between *upptyA use estimates A changes in ending Eiocfce. 11/ Weighted average tor 
August 1 -March 3i: no( a frfOjection for the markaiing year. 12^ USD A isprohibiied from pubMshing cotton pric^ prelections. — » not available or not applicable. 

Information contacts: Wheat rice A feed grams, J anny Gonzales 1202) 2 ig-0840. soybean*. «oyt>flan product* A cotton. Mae Dean Johnson {202) 219-0640. 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities, 



Wheat. No % HRW. 
Kansas City {5/by.)£/ 
Wheat. DMS. 
Mmneapo^i* (S/bu.) 3^ 
^icB, S,W.La {S/cwt)4/ 

Cofn> no 2 velfovv, 30 day^ 
Chlcago(5/bu.) 
Sorghum, no,2yeifow. 
Kansaa City (S/cwl) 
Barley, read. 
Dufuth (S/bu.) St 
Barley, rr^ a I ting. 
MJnneapoNtp/bu.) 

U.S. price. SLM. 
t-1/16h.(cls^b.)6/ 
Northern Europa prices 
lndex(cla./1b}7/ 
U S.Ml-3/32ln.(Ct*.;ib)e/ 

SoybeanB.no t yellow. 30 day. 
Chicago (t/tJu.) 
Soybean oiF. crude, 
Decatur (cts^b.1 
Soybean meal. 48 (M> protein^ 
Decatur (SAon) 9/ 





MarKeimg 


year 1/ 






1993 






1994 




laaaroo 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1 992/93 


Apr 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


422 


2 94 


3.n 


3.67 


3 59 


4.15 


4.00 


3.80 


3.64 


3.63 


4.16 
T5.5S 


3 06 
15.25 


3.82 
1650 


3.91 
13 30 


3.80 


5.45 
26.25 


5.32 
26.25 


5 29 
25.40 


4 94 
23.65 


4.99 
22 90 


Z64 


2j|1 


.2.52 


2.22 


232 


2.96 


3.02 


299 


2.69 


2.78 


4.21 


4 08 


.4.36 


3.74 


3 72 


4.91 


4.93 


4.81 


4.64 


433 


2.20 


2 13 


2.17 


2.11 


2.12 


2.14 


2 15 


2.16 


2 07 


2.0B 


3.ZS 


2.42 


2.38 


2 37 


2 34 


257 


2.55 


2.63 


2 65 


2,73 


69.8 


74 8 


587 


54.1 


562 


60.3 


66.5 


72.7 


72.7 


76 1 


82.3 

83.6 


62 9 

8a.2 


62 a 

68. 3 


56.9 
62.5 


64 3 
87.5 


59S 

64.6 


69.3 
73.2 


80.5 
62.5 


62.1 
63.8 


83 9 
88.8 


5.86 


5.76 


5,75 


5.96 


5 88 


6 84 


6.02 


en 


6.81 


6.82 


22 30 


21.00 


19.10 


2140 


21 24 


26.75 


29.91 


28.S5 


29.03 


27.90 


168,50 


181.40 


169 20 


193.75 


187 40 


206.00 


198.30 


196.40 


195.40 


188 90 



1/BeQinnin9 Junel for wheal Abarlay; Aug. 1 lor rica A cotton; Sept. 1 for com. sorghum A aoybaens. Oct. ! for soymeal A oil. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ 14%* protein. 
4/ Long grain, mil fed ba$is. 5/ Beginning Mar. ^987 raporting point changed from Minneapoll* to Duluth 6/ Average spot markol 7/ Uverpool CollooX "A* index, 
average olflveiowestpricesof 13 salacted growth*. S^ Memphis terrrtorvgrowths. 9/ Nota^^^^nfle^o 48% protein. 

Informatior* contact*: Wheal, rhca. A feed grains. Janny Gonzales (202) 219-^)640: Soybeans, soybean producl*. A cotton. Mae Dean Johnson (202} 2 1 9-^)840. 



To learn h 



DFCo 



1 visit T 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Payment ralai 



Wheat 
1989/90 
1990/B1 
1991/9? 
1992/93 
t99S/9i 
1994/95 
1995/96 



Rice 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
199^/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Com 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1892/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



SOfahufn 
1919/90 
f 990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1B93/94 
1994/95 



BarloV 
1989/90 
1990/91 
lWl/93 
1992/93 
1903/94 
1994/95 



OaT« 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/02 
1992/93 
1993^4 
1994/95 



Soybeans 9^ 
1^89/90 
1990/91 
1991/9^ 
l99£/93 
1093/94 
1994/95 



Upland cotton 
1989/00 
1990/01 £/ 
1991/92 12/ 
199^/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Rndl«y 
Basic or announcad 
Targai loan Cowi 

pfita fate rale 1' 



PiM [and dlv«rn<m 



4.10 
4.00 
4^0 
4.00 
4.00 
4 00 
4 00 



10 80 
10 71 
10,71 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 



2.84 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 



2.70 
2 61 
2.61 
2 61 
2 61 
2.61 



2.44 
2.36 

e.36 

2 3G 
2 36 
2 36 



1 50 
t.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 



5/ 



73.4 
72 9 
72.9 
72 9 
72 9 
72 9 



Toial 
daficlancy 



Mandatory 



Optional'' 



2 58 

2.>14 
2.52 
258 
2 86 
2 72 



650 
650 
6.50 

6.50 
6,50 
6.50 



2 06 
1 96 
1.89 
2.01 
1 99 
1 99 



1^ 
1^6 
1,80 
1.91 
1.69 
1.89 



1 68 
160 
1.54 
1 64 
1 62 
1.62 



106 
101 
97 
1.03 
1.02 
1.0£ 



50.00 
50 27 
50.77 
G2 35 
52.35 
50.00 



2oe 

1 95 

2.04 

2.45 
258 



7/ 
7/ 
V 
11 
If 
li 



600 
5 40 
5 85 

470 
5.75 



1 65 
1 57 
1.62 
1.72 
1.72 
1 89 



\ 57 
1,49 
1 54 
1.63 
1 63 
1 80 



1 34 
128 
1 32 

1 40 
1 40 

1 54 



0.85 
081 
83 
88 
088 
07 



453 

4^ 
£02 
5.02 
6 02 
4.02 



11/ 50,00 
11/ 50.27 
11/ 47 23 
11/ 43.80 
11/ 49.00 
11/ 



S/bu. 



0.32 
t.28 
': 35 
81 
■1.03 
-9.85 



S/cwl 

3.56 
4.16 
3.07 
4 21 
■"398 
""0.94 

$/bu. 

058 
0.51 
0.41 
0.73 
"0 28 
■"0.40 

S/bu. 

0.66 
56 
37 
0.70 
"0.25 
■"0.46 

S/bu. 

0.00 
0.20 
62 
56 
■■0.67 
■-■0.52 

S/ba. 

00 
0.32 
0.35 
0.17 
"'0.11 
■"0.00 

S/bu 



Cl« /ft, 

13.1 

73 

10.1 

20 3 

■MB. 6 

■■■l2.0 




4.2 
42 

42 

4.1 
4,1 
4.2 



82.7 
82.6 
82.7 
82.1 
81 8 
81.6 



16 2 
1S.4 
13.6 
136 
135 
135 



12.3 
11 9 
11.5 
11-1 
108 
10.7 



76 
7.5 
7.3 
7.2 
7.1 
68 



14.e 
14 4 
14 6 
140 
15.1 
15.3 





Partici- 


Proa ram 


pation 


3/ 


rata 4/ 


Parcant of 


Percent 


basa 


of base 


10/0/0 


78 


6/ 5fltfO 


S3 


l5A)/0 


85 


5«J/0 


83 


Q/0/0 


87 


0/0/0 


87 


0/0/0 


~ 


25/0/0 


94 


20/0/0 


9i6 


5/0/0 


95 


0/OVO 


96 


5fl>/0 


96 


0/0/0 


94 


10/0/0 


79 


10/0/0 


■78 


7.5/0/0 


^ 


5/0/0 


■76 


10/0/0 


81 


0/0/0 


82 


10/0/0 


71 


^OVO/0 


70 


7.6/0/0 


77 


5/0/0 


79 


5/0/0 


82 


0/0/0 


81 


10/0/0 


67 


10/0/0 


OS 


7 5/0/0 


76 


5/0/0 


75 


0/0/0 


82 


0/0/0 


84 


SflJVO 


18 


S/0/0 


09 


o/o/o 


36 


0/0/0 


40 


0/0/0 1 


46 


0/0/0 


41 



25/0/0 


89 


l2 5»/0 


86 


5/0/0 


84 


10/0/0 


89 


7 5/0/0 


91 


11/0/0 


89 


NeitrfCRP 




diversion). 


Acre a idled 


la. 5/ Payments 4 ;oenQ 



10 Gfamm-Rudman^Holtmgs. Budget Roconcihalion Ac« reduclione to deticiancy paymenta ratal werfl atto m etlecl in that year 
def I990modifiedcon1rac1i.par1iclpating producer! plant up to 105 percent o1 their wheat baea acraa. for every a«e planted 
to compute deficiency paymania wai cul by I acre. 7/ A markaling loan baa been In eHact for hca smce 1985/66. Loani may be 



were reduced by 1.4 percent in ~1 990/01 due 
Data do noi include tnece raduclioni. 6/ Ur^der ' 
above 95 percent of basa. Ihe acreage u$ed t 
r^pafdatlha Jowera' '" ' ------ 

tbe loan rale. Data r 
no target prices, base t. 

intoioybeanawiihouiivo*--— -. . ., „.„-,n^,.,.v .™„ ,.», -^^ , .-_^-, _. . -^ .^, ,« — . i*^. v rx . 

loan rali or bjthe adjusted world ma/kel pnca Unnouncad weekly; Ptan B) S«artmg in 1991/92. loans cannot be repaid et l«Bi Ihari 70 pare em oi the loan f ale. Data 
refer to annual average ktanrapaymanlrataa. ia/A marketing ceftitjcaie program waaimplamantad on Aug. 1.1991. — » not available. 

* Fw wheat, the 1991/03 rata ialhaloial deficiency payment fate tof the 'regular' program. For Ihiwinler wheal option jhe rata iaSI.25, 

* 'For wheat, com. sofghum.bariayindoatrrego' -" " ■= ^ .-r,.-„H .«h«» t« 

"* Estimated total liaftciancypayTnanit^aie, Uinim 

programi waa March l-Aprif 29. 1994. 

Note: 1993 erfsctivebaMacfaaar^dparTidpatiarfalei are from Ihe November 30 preliminary compliance report. 

Information coniact: Agricultural Stabilizatkm and Consarval^on Sefvice (202^ 690^446. 



egular diJiciency payment raTe bawd on the 5-monih price. For rice and upland cotlon. to»al dafidency payment fate* 
inimum auaranieed payment rate lor 0/85 (wheal & leed grains) A 50/86 ('"*:« "nd upland coitonj prt>arama. Sign-up foj 
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Table 20.— Fruit 



CJtruE 1/ 
Production (1^000 ton) 
For capita consumpt (ibB.) 2/ 

Noncitrus 3/ 
Production {1 .000 tonsj 
Per capita con&umpt. (lbs.) 2J 



F.o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples (S/carton) 4/ 
PeafB{S/box)5/ 

Grower pries s 
Oranges ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit ($/box) 6/ 

Stocks, sndmg 
Frssh apptes(mil. iba,) 
fresh pears (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen ffuit^fmil, lb«.) 
frozen orange 
juice (mjj. lbs.} 



igs5 



1.029.6 



1986 



87&.7 



1/ 1992 indicated 1991/92 season. 2/ Fresh per capita confiumpiion 
Si D'Anjou, Washington, standard bo»< wrapped. U.S. no. 1 , 135 s. 6/ 

Information contact: Wynmoa Napp«r (202J 219-0B84. 



1987 



1968 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 



817.2 



8Q0 9 



955.5 



1.229.0 



1.407,3 



1.273,8 



3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious, Washlrrgton, exlra fancy, carton iray pack, ^t&'i 
U.S. equivalent on^trea returns, P = preliminary, — = not available. 
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1993 P 



10,525 


11,05$ 


1 1 ,993 


12,761 


13.186 


10.860 


11.285 


12.452 


15,333 


21.5 


24.2 


23.9 


25,4 


23.5 


21.4 


19.1 


24.3 


— 


14,191 


13.874 


16.011 


15>893 


16.365 


15,657 


15.748 


17,116 


15,936 


65.1 


6B.7 


73.4 
1993 


71.7 


73.0 


70 8 


70.8 


74.4 
1994 




Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


12.78 


13.34 


12.33 


12.00 


12.00 


12,00 


13.00 


12.30 


1125 


•— 


— 


12.07 


11.04 


10.05 


9.97 


10.08 


9.62 


8.15 


7.27 


10.52 


11.87 


52B 


3.95 


3.91 


4,14 


4.48 


5.35 


3.41 


3.51 


8.13 


4.19 


4.38 


3.20 


3.20 


2.54 


2.27 


28 4 


3.256.8 


5,423.4 


5.179 4 


4,427.9 


3,747.3 


2,937.8 


2,205.0 


1.584 4 


U6.5 


55&8 


552 1 


41,8 


353.5 


297.3 


238 9 


166.0 


122,0 


939.8 


997.9 


1,179.0 


1.1108 


1 .008.8 


935.7 


848.3 


769.5 


723.5 



1.493.3 



Table 21.— Vegetables 



Productiort 

Total veg9iabl«s (1.000 cwl) 
Fr**h (1 .000 cwW 1/ 3/ 
Prcx;«SGgd (tors) 2/ 3/ 
Mu(ihroom«j1,000lbE.}4/ 
Poldtoes (1.000 cwl] 
SweQtpotilDSB (1,000 cwl) 
Dry adiblfl b^an* (1 .000 cwtl 



Stiipmsnis (1 .000 cwl) 
Freeh 

Icoberg iQnuc« 
Tomatoes. aFl 
Ory-bulb oniOn* 
Other 5i 

PotatoflE. all 
SweelpatatDSB 



IV includes 
b$an», flweat 



Calendar year 


19B4 


1985 


19S6 


1987 


1988 


1989 


' 1900 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 


454.334 

201.517 

12,725,580 

695,681 

362,039 

12,902 

21 ,070 


453.030 

203.549 

12,474,040 

687.956 

406.609 

14,573 

22.298 


44a .029 

203,165 

12.273.200 

614.393 

361,743 

12,368 

22.960 


478,381 

220.539 

12,692,100 

631.810 

389.320 

11,«11 

26.031 

1993 


468,779 

228.397 

12,019.110 

667.759 

356.438 

10.945 

19.253 


642.437 

239.281 

15,157,790 

714.992 

370,444 

11,358 

23,729 


561 ,704 

239.104 

16,130,020 

749.151 

402.110 

12.594 

32.370 


564,581 

229.505 

16,753.820 

T48.832 

417.622 

11.203 

33.765 


538 .637 

245.7S2 

14.644,260 

776,357 

425,367 

12.005 

22.616 

1994 


532 109 

237.027 

14.754.080 

419,415 

1lr791 

21,842 


Apr 


Aufl 


Sep 


Oct 


Nov 


Dsc 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


20.523 
3,889 
3.159 
2.«49 

10,826 


^6,292 
4.413 
2.438 
3.082 
8,087 


16.424 
4.382 
2.566 
3.329 
8,168 


19.28t 
4.360 
3.179 
3.105 
5.637 


15.287 
3.757 
2,573 
3.131 
5.826 


19.306 
3,877 
2,069 
2,792 

10,568 


17.281 
3.376 
2.568 
2,363 
8.974 


17,809 
3.407 
3,074 
2,262 
9.046 


24,149 
4,615 
3.876 
3.450 

12.208 


22,043 
3.649 
3,114 
3.368 

11.712 


19.795 


9.424 
1«7 


1 1 ,695 
288 


13,111 
286 


13,771 
566 


13.694 
335 


13,141 
172 


12,953 
211 


20.075 
347 


18.218 
165 



fresh DfOdycticm of asparague. broccoli, carrots, cauliHower. celery, sweet corn, lertjco. tiofieyde^e, onion*. A tomatoes. 2/ inclodef pfocessing productiwi of snap 
w,c, « ^ , 11^,-t cor n , green peas, torn atoe ft. cu cu mbe r s {lor picX I e e) . aspaf ag u tt. brocc o+i . c a i r o1 a. i ca uln I owe r . 3/ Exc tude t eatimate s rein ei aied i n 1 992 to pr ese r va sa r I a e 
comparabllny. 4/ Frash 8 proconing agarrcus muehrooms only. Excludes specialty vanetiea. Crop y^ar July 1 - Juna 30. 5/ nctudes eoap baans. bfoccolc. cabbafla. carrots, 
caulmow«r,cel«ry, swaat com, cucumbers, eggplani. bell psppafa.Bquash.caniaioupeshonoydflws, 8 walefmaloTB p = prelim tnary — = not available. 



informallon conlacis: GaryLucier or Johrt Love (202)219-0884, 



Table 22,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

Deliveries ^f 

Stocka,snding 1/ 
Coflee 







Annual 




1993 






1993 




1994 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-Juno 


July-Sept 


Oct- Doc 


Jan-Mar 


6.841 
8,340 
2.947 


6,334 
8,661 
2,729 


7.145 
8.693 
3.039 


7.492 
8.936 
3.225 


7.824 
9.023 
3.486 


2,351 
2.067 
3,904 


825 
2^01 
2,957 


735 
2.491 
1.599 


3.902 
2.264 

3.486 


2.194 
2,114 
3,980 


95 17 


76.93 


7.0,09 


55.30 


64,31 


60.48 


55,07 


6947 


72.21 


76.08 


2,685 


2,715 
Annual 


2.563 


2^89 


2.493 


757 


596 
1993 


575 


&70« 


561 
1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Doc 


Jan 


172 3 
178.8 


172.6 
181 5 


163.8 
181.5 


179^6 


160.0 


173.0 


175.0 


1695 
182.5 


181.5 


1B0.5 


516.3 
2,231.9 


509.5 
2.217.1 


462.9 
2.237.8 


31.8 
125,1 


39 2 
211,6 


37.4 
192 B 


321 
174 4 


36.6 
160.0 


39.2 
210.3 


34.4 
119.4 



CompoGJte green price 

N.r:(c1s./lb.) 
fmports. greon boan 

equiv. (mil,lb6)2y 



Tobacco 
Avg pricelomower 3/ 

Fluo-curod (S/lb.) 

BurLey{S^lb,) 
Domeetic consumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (biL) 

Large cigars (mil.) 

1/ 1 ,000 short Ions, raw value. Ouartefly data shown at and of each quarter. 2/ Net rmporti of &reon & procesGOd coffee. 3/ Crop yeer July- J una (or flue-cured. 
Oct.-SePL fof burley. 4/ Taxable removals. — ■ not avaJabie 

Informallon coniacis; Su^ar, Petor Buzzaf\elU202) 219-0886, Cofloo, Fred Gray (202) 219^)888. Tobacco. Vemer Gnse (202) 219-0890. 
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World Agriculture 



Whoal 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metTic ions) 
Exports (metric lone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric Ions) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) Zt 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metdc Ions) 1/ 
Consumption (melric ions) 2f 
Ending stocks (metf ic Ions) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric ions) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Endmg stocks (metric tor\s) 3/ 

Total grams 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Endir^g stocks (metric tons) a/ 

Oilseeds 
Crush (metric tons) 
Production (m^tnc tor^s) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 
Production (metric ions) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Pnyluctlon (bates) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (balds) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 
Productior (meinc tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metnc tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
MilK production (metric tons) 6/ 



Ay & Utilization of Maior CroDfi_ Livestock & Products 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


.1992^93 P 


1993^94 F 


1994/95 F 








Million units 








217.4 
495.0 
102.3 
524.3 
120.5 


225.8 
533 2 
102.3 
532.2 
121.6 


251.5 
58d.2 

101.3 
563.5 
146.2 


222.4 

542.6 
109.8 
559.3 
129.5 


223.0 
561.4 
110^ 
544.6 
146.3 


222.5 

561.5 

97.9 

566.3 

141.4 


220.2 
552^ 
977 
562 4 
131.1 


323.4 

721.0 
95 3 

7a&.o 

151.0 


321J 
791.0 
103.8 
814.0 
128.0 


314.5 
8217 
£8.2 
809.5 
140.3 


318.2 
803.1 
93.8 
806,4 
137.0 


318,9 
862.6 
88.8 
832.3 
167.3 


312.9 
788.7 
82.5 
829.6 
126.3 


314.9 
847 6 
827 
846.2 
127.8 


145.5 
330.1 

140 
3277 

47.a 


146 6 
343.1 

11.6 
336,4 

S4.5 


1467 
3507 

12.1 
346.0 

59 2 


1457 
348.3 

14 2 
3527 

547 


145.2 
352.3 

14.8 
3557 

51.4 


143,1 
346,0 

157 
355 6 

41.7 


3497 

353.0 
34.3 


666.3 
1,546.1 

211.6 
1,637,0 

319.3 


693.5 
1 ,667.3 

217.7 
1 .682.6 

304.0 


692.7 
1760.6 

201.6 
17190 

3457 


6S6.3 
1.694.0 

217.8 
1718.4 

321.2 


687 1 
1 ,776.3 

214.0 
1732.6 

365.0 


678.5 
1.696.2 

196.1 
1.751.5 

309.4 


535.1 
1749.3 

180.4 
1.761.6 

293.2 


164,5 

201.6 

31 S 

22.1 


1717 

212-4 

35.6 

237 


176.6 

2157 

33.4 

234 


185,2 
224.2 

37 6 
21.8 


183.5 

226 5 

37.6 

23.4 


1857 

225.5 

36,3 

10.5 




111J 
37.4 


116.8 
39.8 


119.3 
40.7 


125.1 
43.1 


124.8 
42.5 


127.2 
43.3 




53.3 
lfl.1 


57. 1 
20,4 


58 J 
20.6 


60.6 
20.9 


607 
20 5 


62.2 

21.1 





33.8 
S4.4 
33,4 
85,3 
31.4 


31,6 
797 
31 3 

86.6 
25.S 


33.1 
87.0 
29,7 
85.5 
282 


34.8 
96.0 
28,1 
84.5 
40.6 


32.8 
82 8 
24.8 
85^ 
385 


30.9 
76.0 
26.7 
84 4 
30,1 


32,1 
84.0 
27,0 
85.5 
28.4 


19E8 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 


1994 F 


no 5 
108 3 

e.o 


1123 

110,9 

8.2 


113.9 

111.8 

82 


115.5 

113.5 

84 


116.5 

113.5 

7.9 


117.0 

114.3 

8.0 


120,1 

117.3 

8.1 


32.0 

31.4 

1.7 


33,1 

32.6 

17 


35.0 

34.3 

1.9 


36.8 

362 

2.2 


39.0 

385 

23 


40.5 

39.8 

2.6 


42.1 

41,3 

3.0 



387.4 



395.3 



385.3 



379.6 



370 9 



380.8 



1/ Excludes intra-'EC trade. 2/ Where stocks daia noi available (excluding USSR), consumption mcludes slock changes. 3/ Stocks d^ta are bas^d on 
ifferinp marketing years & do not represent levets at a given dale. Data not available tor all countries: includes estimated change m USSR gram stacks but 
©(absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1989 data correspond with 1988/89. «tc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 19B6 



not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year 

6/ Data pnOr to 1 989 no longer comparable. 



tr re spend 
-- preliminary F « forecast 



' Poultry < 
— = not available. 



Information contacts? Crops, Carol Whitton (202) 219^824: red meal & poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202J 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.a.b, vessel, Gulf porta (S/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vese&l, Gult ports ($/bu.) 
Grain eorghum. f.o.b. vossol, 

Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soyboane, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Cecatur (ctsilb.) 
Soybean moal, Oecatur ($/ton) 

Cotton, 7-market avg. cpot (cts./Tb.) 
Tobacco, avg.prrce at auction (cl8./|b.) 
Rke. f.o.b. mill. Houston (S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow, Ct^icago (cts./lb ) 

Import commodities 
Coftao, N.Y 6pot{$/lb.) 
Rubber. N,Y, spot (cts /lb,) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. (S/lb.) 

Information contact' f^ary Teymourian {202) 219^824. 





Annual 






1993 














1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


3.52 
2.75 


4,13 
2.66 


3,33 
2.62 


3.87 
2.57 


3,99 
2.97 


4.33 
3.10 


4.22 
3.23 


4,01 
31S 


3 85 

3.05 


3,83 

2.87 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172.90 


2.63 

6.01 

19.16 

177.79 


2.56 
6.53 

22,83 
199.18 


2.44 

6.13 

21.29 

187.42 


2.93 

6.83 

25.42 

211.31 


3.07 

7.18 

23.19 

206.81 


3.14 

7.30 

29.89 

198.44 


3.07 

7.12 

28.73 

198.37 


2.93 

7.12 

28,82 

194.96 


2.74 

6.88 

27.95 

189.22 


69 69 

179,23 

16.46 

13.26 


53.90 

172.53 

16.60 

14.37 


55.36 

171.20 

16 12 

14.89 


56.16 

157.44 

15.00 

15 94 


55.61 

131.01 

23.50 

14.50 


60.29 

161.47 

25.50 

14.74 


66 53 

161,01 

25.50 

15 33 


7^.69 

188.03 

25.50 

15,14 


72.74 

158.01 

24,63 

15.44 


76.12 

169,97 
23.25 

14.9B 


071 

4S.73 

0.52 


0.50 

46 25 

0.47 


0.59 

45.00 

0.47 


0.51 

44.17 

0.43 


65 

44 91 

0.54 


63 

44,75 

0.57 


0,64 

44.91 

0.53 


0.63 

46.12 

0.51 


0.74 

49.62 

0.55 


0.79 

50.83 

0.52 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ^^ 



1993 



1994 



June July 



66.6 



688 



Aug Sapt Oct Nov P Doc P Jan P Fab P Mar P 

1985^ 100 
6S,6 67.i| 68 2 69.7 69.9 70,6 70.1 



69.2 



AprP 



69.3 



Total US, trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 
Wheat 

U S, markets 

U.S. competitors 
Soybeans 

U.S. markets 

U.S, competitors 
Corn 

U.S, markets 

U.S. competitors 
Cotton 

US marketa 

U S. competitors 

1/ Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rateaof Inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by higti-inTlation countrio*, A higher value 
means the dollar has appreciated. See tTie October 1938 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of tho calcufations and the weights used. 2? Federal 
Re&erve Board Index of trade -weighted value o1 the U,S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance m world fmanc<al 
markets. P = preliminary. 

Infofmation contact; Douglas Rhoadeeor Tim Baxter (202) 219--0782. 



76.0 
77.7 


77,1 
78.5 


76 8 
78.7 


76.0 
78.0 


76,6 
78.3 


77.4 
78.6 


77,5 
78,1 


78.0 
76.0 


77.2 
78.3 


77,0 
76.1 


77.1 
79.1 


93.6 
74.9 


94,1 
75.7 


93.3 
76.8 


92.5 
76.8 


93 
77.1 


93.2 
77,1 


93.1 
77.2 


93.0 
76.8 


92.1 
77.2 


91,6 
77.6 


92.5 
7».2 


642 

50.3 


66 7 
50.1 


65.4 
49.6 


64.1 
49.3 


64 9 
49.3 


66.2 
49 


66.5 
48.6 


67.2 

4B.3 


662 

48,1 


66.7 
47.6 


65.6 
43.2 


66.2 
58 


67.2 
59.2 


66.6 
59.7 


66.3 
53.2 


67.0 
58.7 


67.7 
69.6 


68.0 
59.3 


68.4 
59.8 


67,1 
59.7 


66.9 
59.1 


66.7 
59.3 


71.0 
105.2 


7}.9 
106 8 


71.6 
106 


71.2 
105.4 


71.9 
105.0 


72.6 
106.0 


72.7 
104.7 


73.1 
104.9 


71.8 
105.8 


71,5 
106 5 


71.2 
109.7 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Export* 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Totafa/ 
I m porta 
Agricultural 
N on agrlcuttural 
Totar3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagri cultural 
Totaf 

1/ 
Department 

Informatron contact: Joel Greene (202) 219^822. 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Mar 


19S7 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 
SmiMion 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 


27,876 

202,911 
230.737 


35.316 
263.656 
293,972 


39,590 
301,269 
340,859 


40,220 
326,059 
366.279 


37,609 
356.682 
394,291 


42,430 
383.517 
425.947 


42,590 
390,733 
433,373 


42,500 


3,916 
39,491 
43.407 


20,650 
367.374 
383,024 


21.014 
409.133 
430,152 


21.476 
441.075 
462.551 


22.560 
458,101 
430.661 


22.538 
463.720 
486,308 


24,323 
483.556 
512,879 


24.454 
537,584 
562.038 


25.000 


2,419 
51,689 
54,108 


7,220 
-164,463 
-157,237 


14,302 
-150.432 
-136 J 30 


16.114 
-139,806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132J342 
-114.332 


15,021 

-107,038 

-92.017 


16,107 

-105,039 

-86,932 


18,136 
-146.801 
-128,665 


17,500 


1,497 
^12,198 
^10.701 



Fiscal years begin Dctober 1 & end September 30. Fiscai year 1993 began Oct. 1, 1992 & ended Sept 30, 1993. 2/ Domestic exports including 
jartmenl of Defense shipments (F. AS value). 3/!mportsforconBumption(cusiomsva1ue). F » forecast —« not available 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animale, liv« (no.) 1/ 

Meats &prep«..exc1. poultry (mO 

OaiTV pfDduct« (mt} 1/ 

Pouftry meats (mt) 

Fats. Oils, & greases (mt) 

Hides & ekins Incl. furskinfi 
Catt]e hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelt«(no.) 1/ 

GrainKJi feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wh^ai flour {mt} 
Rico {mt) 

Feed grasn^, incL products (mt) 
Feeds £i fodders {mt) 
Other gram Pro<iuctG (mt) 

FruitSr nuts, & preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices inci. 
froz. (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegeitables & preps, (mt) 

TobaccOr unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. Iinters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 1/ 

Oilseeds &^ products (mt) 

Oilseeds (ml) 
Soybeans (n^t) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oris {mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excj. poultry {mt) 

Beef a veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Pouftryai products 1/ 
Fate, oils, & greases {mt) 
Hides & skfris. mci. fursklns i^ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Gratns & feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts. & preps.. 

excl. juices(mt) 

Bananas &plantams(mt) 
Fruit juices (1 .000 hectoliters) 1/ 

VejjetablesA preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, un manufactured {mt) 
Seeds {mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet(mt) 

OifseedsA products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meat (mt) 
Vegetable oils {mt) 

Beverages axel, fruit 
Juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea* cocoa, spices {mt) 
Coffee, inci. products (mtj 
Cocoa beans & pro<iucts (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year' 




Mar 
1994 




Fiscal year' 




Maf 


1992 


1993 


1994F 


1992 


1993 


1994F 


1994 




1.0O0 unite 






S million 






1.476 


1.107 




89 


567 


358 





27 


1,107 


1.160 


2/1,000 


in 


3.236 


3.349 


— 


307 


174 


211 


» 


19 


641 


762 


900 


72 


794 


S&6 


1,200 


125 


915 


1.031 


-^ 


128 


1,392 


1.362 


1.200 


lis 


498 


519 


-^ 


46 


_ 


_ 








1,336 


1.288 





143 


20.603 


19.784 


— 


1.762 


1.106 


1.062 


— 


96 


3.160 


3.119 


— 


766 


52 


56 


-^ 


25 


100.881 


103.743 





7.651 


13.873 


14,104 


3/13.100 


1,207 


34.322 


36.078 


31,000 


2.636 


4.323 


4,737 


4/ 4.200 


327 


ai3 


1.075 


1,000 


120 


165 


217 


— 


22 


2.279 


2.710 


2,600 


232 


fb! 


756 


1.000 


102 


50,752 


50.705 


37,100 


3.599 


5.801 


5.261 


4,300 


471 


n.267 


11,500 


5/11.900 


925 


2.019 


2.147 


— 


193 


1.448 


1,676 


— 


139 


807 


976 


— 


92 


3.505 


3.398 


— 


317 


3.514 


3.409 


4,100 


301 


7.767 


7.845 





560 


427 


423 


^^ 


42 


2.703 


2.79C 


— 


249 


2,790 


3,220 


-^ 


319 


246 


231 


_ 


17 


1.SGS 


1.443 


1.200 


104 


1,494 


1.125 


1,600 


162 


2.1B3 


1.526 


2.500 


226 


612 


533 




63 


650 


648 


600 


64 


492 


337 


~ 


26 


164 


106 


— 


9 


SB .671 


29.190 





2.136 


7.162 


7.211 


6fiO0 


622 


19.939 


21.049 


» 


1,51S 


4.735 


4.982 


— 


424 


19.277 


20.400 


16.100 


1.459 


4,318 


4.606 


4,100 


386 


7.082 


6,539 


» 


504 


1.445 


1.261 


— 


107 


1.651 


1.601 


,-^ 


113 


982 


968 


— 


91 


13 


13 


» 


2 


164 


185 


— 


19 


91 


82 


— 


12 


2.733 


3.011 


— 


2E0 



142,175 145.171 



123.900 



11,008 



42.430 



42,590 



42.500 



— 24.323 



24,454 



25.000 



3,916 



2.830 


3,461 





319 


U75 


1.569 


1,400 


132 


1.134 


1.12« 





109 


2,684 


2.726 


— 


261 


ftl3 


793 


7S0 


71 


1,933 


1.919 


1.900 


174 


263 


276 


315 


32 


625 


663 


800 


74 


232 


231 


_^ 


21 


816 


860 


900 


73 












132 


137 


— ' 


10 


46 


44 





3 


26 


30 


«,. 


2 






„.^ 





185 


1*1 


— 


21 


64 


60 


— 


4 


167 


173 


— 


12 


5,446 


4.942 


8,000 


E14 


1.548 


1.639 


2.200 


197 


5.BS3 


6,089 


B.980 


64« 


2,919 


2.9BS 


»- 


319 


3.626 


3,737 


3,700 


333 


1,083 


1.083 


1.000 


96 


26.049 


27,053 


22.000 


2,621 


871 


640 


*" 


61 


2.171 


2.733 


^^ 


415 


2.125 


2.440 


2.600 


304 


364 


386 


275 


10 


1,299 


1,101 


800 


30 


11 


12 




1 


10 


11 


— 


1 


174 


1E9 


275 


84 


214 


214 


200 


51 











57e 


629 


-^ 


67 


1.623 


1.569 


— 


184 


633 


591 


— 


66 


2.330 


2,484 





330 


1.124 


1.204 


1.400 


146 


429 


373 


.. 


86 


135 


130 


— 


27 


629 


618 





74 


84 


89 


— 


11 


1.273 


1.492 


— 


170 


904 


985 


~^ 


108 


13,739 


14.014 




1.331 


2.044 


1.975 





169 


2.391 


2.244 


2.150 


169 


3,415 


3.01 fl 


— 


273 


1.330 


1.185 


1.050 


90 


1.798 


1.502 


2.O00 


147 


773 


770 


800 


56 


1.122 


1^28 


1.100 


83 


920 


981 


1,200 


103 


756 


839 


900 


86 










1.503 


1.48« 


— 


138 



2.419 



•Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 AendSept. 30. Fiscal year 1993 began Oct. 1. 1992 & ended Sept. 30.1993. 1/ Not included in total vojume. 
2/ Forecasts for (ootnoted items 2/-5/ are based on slightly different groups of commodities. Totals for fiscal 1993 forecast commootlies were 
2/ 903.000 tons. 3/ Si 4.332 million. 4/ S4.954 million, includes flour. 5/ 11.885 million tone. F = forecast. — = not available, 

Infof matton coniacl: Joel Greene {202) 219-0822. 
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Table 28.~U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region. 



Fiscal year' 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-1 2) 
&6 ig i u m-Luxe mbou rg 
Francs 
Germany 
ItAJy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

PortugaJ 

Spain, incl. Canary Inlands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerrand 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 

Former Yugoslavia 
Romania 

Former Soviet Union 

ASIA 
We^ Asia {Mitfeast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Isfael. incl. Gaza &W Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakislan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATtN AM ERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countriee 

Developing courilries 

Other countries 



1992 



7.740 

7.193 

^61 

61 a 

1.091 

6S4 

1.812 
882 
240 
951 

546 
187 

222 

49 
50 
76 

2.704 

17.782 

1.770 

344 



346 

549 

536 
123 
117 
226 

690 
8.383 

1.470 
353 
443 

4.934 

1.916 

2,200 

817 

2,304 
1.411 
156 
478 
709 
893 
31 
328 

6,438 
143 
970 
587 
142 

3.676 
179 
394 

4.812 

428 

42.430 

21»968 

19.771 

691 



1993 

£ million 

7.499 

7.022 

A^2 

613 

1.146 

568 



1.801 
916 
223 
829 

477 
152 

468 

230 

47 

107 

1.561 

17.832 

1.922 

369 

1 

382 

463 

641 
52 
226 
236 
322 
8.461 

1.551 
327 
512 

4.935 

1.999 

2.041 

S&O 

2.671 
1.659 
310 
456 
756 
1.012 
158 
383 

6.S83 
231 

1.015 
675 
234 

3.660 
172 
502 

6,220 

456 

42.590 

22.337 

19.918 

335 



1994 F 



7,200 
6,500' 



500 
400 



1.500 

16.500 
1.900 


400 
500 



300 

500 

9^200 



500 

5.000 

2.200 

1.900 

900 

2.300 
1.600 

700 
600 
BOO 



7.000 
200 



3.900 

400 

5.300 

500 

42.500 

22.500 



Mar 
1994 



603 
557 
28 
36 
85 
36 

121 

ao 

34 
95 

45 
19 

20 

-16 
2 


93 

1.801 

126 

23 



19 

36 

60 

5 

7 

25 

52 

852 

ISO 
44 
58 

532 
220 
208 
104 

220 
145 
11 
77 
51 
75 
7 
16 

685 
25 
SO 
60 
32 

417 
11 
37 

454 

40 

3.916 

1,97a 

1.793 

145 



Change from year' earlier 



1992 



6 

6 
-1 

8 
"4 

1 

16 



^4 

11 

2 
-4 

-27 

7 

-32 

-7 

54 

10 
24 
54 


21 

2 

43 
84 
24 

67 
3 
8 

19 
27 
19 

6 
10 

2 
10 

22 
2 

21 



2 

80 

-30 

343 

17 
-47 
-4 
18 
IS 
27 
19 
28 

9 
23 

13 

9 
17- 

3 



'FiscaryearSbagmOct 1 Aend Sept,30. Fiscal year I993began Oct. 1. I992&ended Sepr30. 1993. F 
Note; Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Joel Greene ^202) 21 9-0822. 



1993 

Percent 

-3 
"2 

.5 

-1 

5 

-17 

-1 

4 

-7 

-13 

-13 
-19 

111 

36S 

-6 

42 

-42 


9 
7 

150 
10 

-16 

20 

-58 

93 

4 

-53 

1 

6 

-7 
16 



4 

-7 

8 

16 
18 
98 
-4 
7 
13 
413 
17 

7 
61 

5 
15 
65 


-4 
27 

8 

6 

2 

1 
-51 
■ forecast. 



1994 F 



-4 
-7 



5 
-15 



-4 



-7 

-1 



27 

55 

9 



-2 

1 
10 
-7 

2 

-14 
*-4 

53 
-21 
-21 



2 
-13 



7 

-20 

2 



10 

1 



-17 
'19 
-44 
^6 
-28 
*-30 

-27 
8 

16 
-23 

5 
25 

-67 
-69 
-69 
-86 

-1 

9 

"35 

-46 



-32 

-8 

5 

130 

-73 

3.074 

70 

18 

3 

-11 
*-18 

14 
4 

18 
40 

6 

4 

-73 

61 

15 

10 

-61 

18 

8 

123 

-17 

15 

65 

19 

-17 

-41 

-2 



11 

11 

-1 

— 2 

— 14 
= not available. 
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Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



Calendar ^er 


1«a4 


1985 


1986 


1987 


19&8 


1999 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


1993 F 


1094 F 












Sbnuon 














H7.7 

eg .9 

72.9 
4.9 


150 1 
74.3 

69 B 
6.0 


140 

63.7 

71.6 

5,7 


148 5 
65,9 
78.0 

a.6 


158.4 

71.7 

79.4 

7.3 


ies.9 

77.0 

84.1 
78 


1775 

80.1 

89.8 

7.6 


176.5 

81.9 

86 8 

7.8 


178 8 

fi4 8 

66^4 

7.6 


1B18 
84 1 

903 
7.4 


182 
85 
90 

7 


1ol9l 
to 89 
to 93 
10 9 


«4 

4.0 

4.5 


7,7 
7.6 
0.1 


11 8 
37 


167 

6.6 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
1.7 


9.3 
84 
0.9 


8Z 
82 

0.0 


9.2 
9.2 
0.0 


12.7 

12.7 




6 
10 



lolD 
toll 
10 1 


156 1 
5.9 
60 

ies.o 


15T.9 

SM 

*2 3 

161.2 


152 8 

55 

-2 2 

156,1 


165.1 

5.6 

-2.3 

168.5 


172.9 

e.3 

-3.4 
175.8 


179 8 

a.3 

4.8 

190.0 


186 8 
62 
3.4 

196.4 


1B4 7 

5.9 

-0,3 

190.3 


187.9 
61 
38 

197.7 


194 5 

6.4 

-4.1 

196.9 


190 
6 
3 

202 


to 193 
t07 

to 8 
to2l0 


118.7 
U^ 9 


110.7 
132 4 


105.0 
125.1 


109.4 
128.8 


118.4 
137.0 


125.1 
144.0 


130 9 
149^ 


131.4 
150,3 


130 2 
149 1 


132.0 
151.4 


131 
151 


tq139 
to 160 


37j4 
26 1 
29.7 


47 1 
28 8 

30.5 


47.8 
31.0 
32.0 


55.8 
39.7 
39 7 


54.5 
38 6 
37.3 


54.7 
46.9 
43 3 


55.9 
46 5 
41,1 


53.3 

40.0 
34.0 


S7.7 
48 6 
40 2 


62.5 
45.5 
36.7 


53 

45 
37 


toea 

to 55 
to 43 



1. Farm rece^pl* 
Crop* (]n<:L r>al CCC foans) 
LIvflttock 
Farm ralat&d 1/ 

2. Dk&ct Gov«rnmontpftym«rTt« 
Cash paymenta 
Valuo of PIK commoditiaa 

3. Gross cashincome (1+2) 2/ 

4. Nonmoney incoma 3/ 

5. Value ohnv^ntor^changa 

6. Total gross farm income (3+4+5) 

7 Cash axpen*a«4/ 

8 Total ay pan sat 

9. NeUaeh incoTTiaO-TJ 
to. Nel Urm incomi (6-8) 
Deriftt«d{1987S) 

1/ Incoma from machma hire, custom wof k. •»!«■ of forest producla. & other miscellaneou* cash sources. 2/ Numbers in perenl hoses mdtcaia the combination of items 
requirodtocaiculaia aQiven Mem. 3/ Valu* of home consumption of self-produced food & imputed ^ross rental value of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, 
perquisiiaalohirad labof. & farni household axpenses. Total may not ada because of rounding. P m preliminary. F k forecast 
NOle: 1988-92 accounts {primarily expanses) have been revised lo reflect impfovad methods for estimaimg farm income. Call conracl for information. 

I niormati on contact Robert McElroy (502) 219-0E02. 



Table 30 —Average Income to Farm Operator Housetiolds_ 



1989 



1990 



Calendar yaar 



1991 1992 P 

$ par operator household 



1993 F 



1994 F 



Farm income to household 1/ 
Salf-employment farm mcome 
Other farm income to household 

Ptus: Total off-farm incoma 
Income from wages. Balaries, and 
nOn-farm businesses 
Incoma from intere^tn dividends, 
transfer paymantt, ate. 

Equals: Farm Operator household income 



5.796 


5,742 


6.809 


4,862 


4.723 


4.973 


4,468 


2.874 


1.073 


76fi 


1.351 


2.008 


26.223 


33.265 


31.638 


35.731 


19.467 


24.778 


23.661 


27.022 


6.756 


8.487 


^.087 


8.709 


32.019 


39.007 


37.447 


40.613 



5J00 4.600 to 6.100 



35.000 35.500 to 37.500 



40.700 40.000 to 43.500 



1/ Farm incoma lo the household equate salf-employment income plus amounts that Operators pay themselves & lamily rriemtwrsto work on the farm, 
jncome from renting oul acreage. & net income from a farm businees other than the one beinig surveyed Data fof 19B9-90 are based on surveys that did 
noHully account for small farms. Data for 1991 include an additional 350.000 farme. many svfth gross sales under 510.000 & negative 
net farm incomes P = preliminary. F«forecasts. — ^ not available at this time. 

InfOrmaNon contact: Janet Perry (202) 219-0803. 
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Table 31,— Balance Sheet of the U,S, Farming Sector 



Calendar year 1/ 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-roal d&tate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery J^ motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purcha^d inputs 
Fmancial assets 
Total farm assots 

Liabilities 
Reaf estate debt 3/ 
Non-feal estate debt 4^ 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-assetE 
Debt-to-equity 
Debt-io-net cash income 



1984 



igfi5 



I9fi6 



19S7 



1988 



1989 
$ billion 



1090 



iddi 



1992 P 



1993 F 



1994 F 



66ve 

195.2 
49.5 


566.2 

186.6 

46.3 


542,3 

182.1 

47.8 


578.9 

1937 

58.0 


595.5 

205.6 

62.2 


615.7 

214.1 

66.2 


628.2 

220,2 
70.9 


623 2 

219.1 

68. 1 


633.1 

228.4 

71.3 


657 
232 

72 


675 

230 

72 


to 685 
to 240 
to 76 


85.0 

26.1 

2.0 

32,6 

857 


S2.9 

22.9 

1.2 

33.3 

772 7 


81.5 

16.3 

2.1 

34.5 

724.4 


80.0 

17.5 

3,2 

35.1 

772 6 


81.2 
23.3 

3.5 

35.4 

B01.1 


85,1 

23.4 

2,6 

36.8 

829.7 


85.4 

22.8 

28 

38.3 
848.4 


85,S 
22.0 

2.6 

40,6 

842.2 


85.6 
24.1 

3.9 

43.4 

861.5 


87 

25 

3 

45 

888 


86 

24 

2 

45 
915 


to 90 
to 28 
to 4 
10 49 
to 925 


106.7 

«7.1 

193.8 

663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

595.1 


90.4 

66.6 

157.0 

567.5 


82.4 

62.0 

144.4 

628.2 


77.6 

61,7 

U9 4 

661.7 


75,4 

61.9 

137 2 

692 4 

Percent 


74.1 
032 

137.4 
710.9 


74.6 

64 3 

138.9 

703.3 


75.6 

63,6 

139.3 

722.2 


76 

66 

142 

746 


76 

64 

140 

770 


to 79 
to 68 
to 146 
to 780 


22.6 
29.2 
518 


23.0 
29,8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 
32S 


18.7 
23,0 
259 


174 
21.1 
256 


16.5 
19.8 
251 


162 
19.3 
246 


16.5 
19.7 
260 


16 2 
19.3 
245 


16 

19 

224 


15 

18 

225 


to 17 
to 20 
to 235 



1/ As of Dec. 31 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms Plus value above loan rates for crops hold under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings^ but 
includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Ehckson, (202) 219-0799. Jim Ryan (202) 219-0796. 
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Table 32. — Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 



Region & 
State 




Livestock & product* 








Crops 1/ 








Total 1/ 








Feb 


Mar 






Fab 


Maf 






Feb 


Mar 




1992 


1993 


1994 


1994 


1992 


1&93 


1994 


1994 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1994 














$ million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


301 


316 


23 


25 


213 


202 


18 


22 


513 


517 


41 


46 


New Hampshife 


65 


65 


6 


6 


79 


79 


5 


7 


144 


144 


11 


13 


Vermont 


389 


37s 


32 


.36 


63 


61 


3 


6 


452 


439 


35 


42 


Massachusetts 


135 


135 


10 


1,1 


356 


360 


12 


17 


491 


495 


22 


28 


Rhode Island 


13 


13 


1 


1 


60 


59 


3 


5 


72 


72 


4 


6 


Connecticut 


240 


£74 


19 


21 


249 


242 


14 


21 


489 


517 


33 


42 


New Yof k 


1,914 


1.886 


153 


168 


1.032 


1.032 


61 


74 


2.946 


2.918 


214 


243 


New Jersay 


192 


192 


15 


17 


465 


465 


18 


27 


657 


657 


34 


44 


Pennsylvania 


2.554 


2.576 


210 


224 


1.064 


1.079 


87 


103 


3.618 


3.65S 


297 


327 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1.560 


1.632 


136 


141 


2.587 


2.548 


169 


170 


4.167 


4.180 


305 


311 


Indiana 


1.S21 


i,9ie 


ISO 


160 


2.684 


3,185 


246 


22Z 


4.505 


5.103 


396 


380 


Illinois 


2,202 


2.259 


207 


169 


5.431 


5.814 


462 


528 


7.634 


8.073 


668 


696 


Michigan 


1.325 


1.353 


110 


117 


1.962 


2.396 


151 


129 


3.286 


3,749 


262 


246 


Wisconsin 


4,313 


4.300 


32B 


357 


1.186 


1.113 


76 


81 


5.499 


5,414 


401 


438 


Mmnesota 


3.622 


3.721 


284 


322 


3.460 


2.816 


134 


182 


7.082 


6.537 


418 


504 


Iowa 


5^614 


5,898 


479 


436 


4.716 


4,213 


236 


302 


10.330 


10.111 


715 


738 


Mfflsourl 


2.188 


2,303 


210 


195 


1.935 


1.797 


95 


106 


4.123 


4,100 


303 


301 


North Dakota 


755 


771 


62 


69 


2.339 


2,264 


172 


195 


3.094 


3.035 


235 


264 


South Dakota 


1.966 


2.057 


191 


206 


1.263 


1.181 


66 


79 


3.229 


3.238 


257 


285 


Nebraska 


5.674 


5.S52 


447 


414 


3.109 


3,Q96 


164 


238 


8.783 


8.949 


611 


652 


Kansas 


4,558 


4.675 


383 


384 


2.442 


2.621 


119 


148 


7.000 


7.295 


602 


532 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


451 


501 


37 


4^ 


184 


170 


8 


6 


636 


671 


4fl 


48 


Maryland 
Virginia 


ao4 


£55 


61 


.73 


587 


548 


27 


52 


1,391 


1.402 


87 


126 


1.353 


1.417 


108 


121 


781 


687 


24 


27 


2.134 


2.105 


132 


148 


West Virginia 


267 


258 


21 


27 


75 


75 


5 


.4 


343 


334 


26 


31 


North Cafolina 


2.795 


3,132 


248 


261 


2.386 


2.225 


55 


68 


5,181 


6.357 


304 


328 


Soutt^ Carolina 


645 


550 


42 


47 


632 


594 


19 


26 


1,177 


1.144 


61 


73 


Georgia 
Florida 


2.309 


2,495 


199 


229 


1,764 


1.603 


64 


66 


4,073 


4.098 


263 


295 


1»16Q 


1J71 


127 


125 


4.985 


4,748 


525 


546 


6,145 


5.919 


653 


671 


Kentucky 


1.6^1 


1.686 


121 


119 


1,580 


1.675 


117 


69 


3,221 


3.361 


239 


188 


Tennessee 


1.061 


1.076 


92 


97 


1.042 


1,002 


54 


53 


2103 


2.078 


146 


150 


Alabama 


2.063 


2.152 


168 


212 


768 


738 


30 


37 


2,830 


2.890 


198 


250 


Mississippi 


1.355 


1.507 


132 


150 


1,247 


1.041 


68 


49 


2.602 


2.548 


199 


199 


Arkansas 


2.702 


2.855 


227 


257 


1,901 


1,516 


77 


70 


4.602 


4,370 


304 


327 


Louisiana 


587 


614 


57 


66 


1.259 


1.095 


52 


30 


1.846 


1.709 


109 


96 


Oklahoma 


2.498 


2.683 


235 


,283 


1.137 


1,096 


43 


SO 


3.635 


3,780 


278 


334 


Texaa 


7.523 


8.221 


703 


804 


4,097 


4,202 


290 


249 


11.620 


12,423 


993 


1.052 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


921 


986 


80 


93 


821 


818 


100 


99 


1.742 


1.804 


181 


193 


Idaho 


1.173 


1.231 


93 


97 


1,643 


1,714 


'94 


97 


2.816 


2.945 


187 


194 


Wyoming 


606 


634 


47 


43 


167 


158 


12 


6 


773 


792 


58 


49 


Colorado 


2.955 


3.051 


226 


230 


1,083 


1,184 


93 


78 


4.038 


4,235 


318 


308 


New Mexico 


1.040 


1.104 


89 


102 


490 


486 


27 


23 


1.530 


1.590 


116 


125 


Arizona 


892 


A. 003 


64 


78 


943 


1,072 


81 


1,17 


1.835 


2.074 


145 


195 


Utah 


556 


555 


49 


5f 


182 


188 


14 


16 


738 


743 


63 


67 


Nevada 


202 


202 


17 


17 


71 


94 


7 


14 


273 


295 


24 


30 


Waehioflton 


1.532 


1.520 


112 


144 


2,922 


2.899 


201 


199 


4.454 


4.419 


313 


343 


Oregon 
CaliTomla 


795 


801 


52 


56 


1.695 


1.718 


91 


92 


2.490 


2.519 


143 


149 


5.055 


6.355 


431 


471 


13,179 


12.755 


604 


785 


18.234 


18.110 


1.036 


1,256 


Alaska 


6 


6 





1 


20 


20 


1 


2 


25 


25 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


8e 


89 


7 


7 


476 


405 


29 


32 


564 


494 


36 


40 


UNITED STATES 


86,358 


90.283 


7.299 


7.7B1 


84.810 


83.150 


5,126 


5,621 


171,168 


173.433 


12,425 


13.402 



l/Saieeotfarm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans. Plus additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of currant mOnlh. Totals may not add because of rounding, 

mfofmation contact; Rooer Strickland (202) 219-0806 To receiva current monthly cash receipts via postal mafi or e-mail contact Bob Dubman at (202) 219-0809 gr 
BDUBMAN@ERS,BlTfi?T. 
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Table 33. — Cash Receipts From Farming 



Annu«l 



1993 



1989 



1992 



1993 



D«c 



S milfion 



151.154 161.163 169.973 168,721 171.168 173,433 12,959 17.6€E 



Jan 



15.805 



Feb 



12.425 



Farm niarkelJngsACCC loanV 

Livsetoctc & producls 
Meat animals 
Oaifv products 
PoufiryAagQB 
Othsr 

Crops 
Food gram« 
Fefld crops 
Cotton (lint & Geed) 
Tobacco 

Qil-beanng crops 
Vegelables i malonfi 
Fruited Iree nuii 
Other 

Gov^rnrpfinr paymants 
Tola I 

"Sales oMarm products incljda rsceipis from commodiiiea placed undar nonrecourse CCC loani. plus addilfonal gams realized on ledempiions durirq the pariod. — * noi 
a variable. 

InformaUon contact; Roger Strickland {202J 219-0806. To rocoiv* currant monihly cash recaipis via mail contact Bob Dubman at (202) 219-0809 of SDUBMAN@EFtS,6lTNET 



Mar 



13.402 



79.434 
46.492 
17,641 
12.868 
2.433 


84.12? 
46,857 
19.396 
15.372 
2.498 


89.843 

61,911 

20.149 

15.243 

2.540 


86.780 
51.089 
1S.037 
15.122 
2.531 


86,358 
48.427 
19,848 
15.441 
2,642 


90.283 

51 353 
I9.6t9 
16,661 
2.650 


7.550 
4.348 
1.618 
1.391 
194 


7,671 
4 237 
1.599 
1.519 
316 


7.232 
3.706 
1.934 
1.408 
163 


7,733 
4,462 
1,716 
1,374 
180 


7.299 
4.291 
1.594 
1.244 
170 


7. 781 
4.360 
1.759 
1.476 
185 


71.720 
7.468 

14.283 
4.548 
2.083 


77.040 
8,247 

17.054 
5.033 
2.415 


80.130 
7.517 

1S.671 
5.489 
2.741 


S 1.942 
7.410 

19.491 
5.236 
2. 8 66 


84.810 
S.890 

20,073 
5.207 
2.961 


S3.1GD 
7.965 

18.526 
5. 181 
2.956 


5,409 
446 

1.499 

155 

37 


10.017 

603 

2.407 

1.154 

343 


9.460 

732 

2.495 

1.552 

571 


6,071 
881 

2,327 
674 
335 


5,126 
530 

1.388 

281 

79 


5. 821 
529 

1.537 
177 
32 


13.500 

9,sie 

9.027 
10.993 


11.866 
11 £96 
9.173 
1 1 .657 


12.258 
11.449 
9.^^40 
12.566 


12700 
1 1 .552 
9.888 
12,778 


12.396 
11.436 
10.183 
13.065 


13.055 
1 1 .631 
9.917 
12,899 


700 

974 

476 

1.122 


1.419 

640 

1.415 

1.837 


1.026 

574 

1.069 

1.430 


1.369 
S97 
537 
851 


694 
799 
516 
839 


711 

986 

467 

1.182 


14,460 
165,582 


10.887 
171.914 


9.298 
179.218 


8.214 
175.509 


9.169 
179.338 


t3,l74 
186.607 


4.001 
16.960 


1.667 
19,355 


1.731 
16.412 


622 
15.539 


1.186 
13.611 


1.320 
14.722 



Table 34.-— Farm Production Expenses 













Calendar year 














1985 


1986 


1987' 


1988 


1989 


iaoo 

S million 


1991 


1992 F> 


1993 F 




1994 F 


Faad pufchased 
Livestock 6i poultry purchased 
S00d purchased 
Farm-ori§m Inputs 


16.949 
9.184 
3,128 

29.261 


1 7.472 
9,758 
3,168 

30.416 


17.463 

11.842 

3,259 

32,564 


20.246 

12.764 

4,062 

37.071 


20.744 

13,138 

4,400 

38.261 


20,367 
14.833 
4.521 

39,742 


19.330 

14,272 

5.119 

36.722 


19.832 

13.780 

4,ai8 

36,531 


20.700 

U.5O0 

5.000 

40.200 


19.000 

12.000 

4.000 

39,000 


to 23.000 
to 16.000 
to 6.OO0 
to 43.000 


Fertilizer A lima 
Fuels & oils 
BactricilV 
PeBticidea 
Manufactured Inputs 


7.512 
6.436 
1.878 
4.334 
20.159 


6,820 

5.310 

1.796 

4324 

18,249 


6,453 
4,957 
2,156 
4,512 
18.978 


7.681 
4,800 
2.300 

4.146 
18.987 


8,177 
4.772 
2.648 
6.013 
20.610 


8.210 
5.790 
2,607 
5.364 
21.971 


8.671 
5.599 
2.634 
6.324 
23.229 


8,340 
5.311 
2,611 
8.475 
22,736 


8.300 
5,400 
2.600 
6.600 
23.200 


7,000 
4.000 
2,000 
6,000 
22.000 


to 13.000 
lo 7.000 
to 4.000 
to 8,000 
to 28.000 


Shorl-tarm interest 
Raal e«taie interest 1/ 
Total intaraat charges 


fl.736 

9.878 

16 613 


7.367 

9,131 

16,498 


6.767 
8,205 
14.972 


6.874 

7.581 

14.255 


8.660 
7.190 
13.8S0 


6,528 
6.740 
13,268 


6.124 
5.963 
12.066 


5.793 
5,592 
11.3*5 


5.400 

5 400 

10.700 


4.000 
5.000 
10,000 


to 7,000 
to 7.000 
h? 14,000 


Repair 6i mahlenance t/ 
Corttraci&Mrad labor 
Miichma hira A cueton^ work 
Maiketing. itofaga, A 

IfafiBPorlalkm 

Mi«c. opefaltng axpenseE 1/2/ 

Othat operating ex pan see 


6.370 
10.008 
2.354 

4.127 
10.010 
32.668 


6,426 
9.484 
2,099 

3,652 

9.759 

31.420 


6.759 
9.975 
2.105 

4.078 
11.171 
34.088 


7.717 

10.954 

2.510 

3 516 
12.001 
36.697 


a,407 
11,928 
2.937 

4.206 
12,003 
39.481 


8. 553 

13.950 

2,959 

4.211 
12.727 
42.400 


8.630 

13.926 

3.085 

4.719 
13,539 
43.399 


8.469 

14.060 

3.317 

4,542 
12 844 

43.232 


8.900 

14.600 

3.400 

3.900 
13.200 
44.000 


9,000 

13,000 

3,000 

3.000 
11.000 
43,000 


to 12.000 
lo 19.000 
to 5,000 

to 5.000 
to 15.000 
10 50.000 


Capital consumplion ^f 
Taxes ^f 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlords 
Otliarovef head expenses 


19.299 
4,542 

7,690 
31.531 


17.786 
4.612 

6.099 
28.499 


17.091 
4.853 

7.124 
29.069 


17.378 
4.955 

7.664 
30.016 


17.863 
5.214 

8.731 
31.807 


17,662 
6.690 

9.164 
32.617 


17.645 
5.613 

9,112 
32.370 


17,769 
5,838 

9.603 
33.210 


17,900 
e.100 

9 300 
33.300 


16.000 
S.OOO 

8.000 
32.000 


to 20.000 
to 7.000 

to 10.000 

to 36.000 



Total production ej(penses 132,433 125.084 128.772 137.026 144,029 149.697 150*307 149 094 151.000 155.000 to 165.000 

1/ Includes operal or dwelhngi. 2/ Beginning m 1982. miscellanaoua cperatfng expenseB include other livestock Purchase*, datry assassmanta & feading fees 
paid by nonoperatof a. Totals may not add becauta of rounding. P ■ preliminary. F = rorecaai. 

Information Contact^; Chris McGath (202)219-0808, Robert Mc&roy {202) 219-^0802 
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Table 35.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



COM MOD ITY/PRO G R AM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Gtain sorghum 
8afl9Y 
Oatfi 

Corn & oat producifi 
Totaf feed grains 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanutfi 

Sugar 
JHoney 
Wool 

Op^ratmg expanse 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Ex port p rogr am s 4/ 
1989/95 Di$a&tOr/Tree/ 
liveetock ass rata nee 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price-suppon loans (net) 
Direct payn^ents 6/ 

Deftcrency 

DrversEOn 

Dairy termination 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Disaster 
Total direct payments 

^988-95 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/tree/ 

forage asei stance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage. 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 











Rscal y^ar 










1986 


1987 


)9sa 


1989 


1990 


1991 
S milHon 


1992 


1993 


1994 E 


1995 E 


10.524 

1.185 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


12.346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 

13,967 


8.227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9.053 


2p863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.364 


2p435 

349 

-94 

-5 

6 

2-693 


2,387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2,722 


2,105 

190 

174 

32 

g 

2,510 


5,143 

410 

186 

16 

10 

5.76S 


568 
120 
191 
7 
11 
897 


1.322 

154 

132 

4 



1.612 


3.440 

9.17 

2.142 


2.836 

906 

1.786 


678 
128 
666 


53 

631 

1,461 


796 
667 
-79 


2,605 
B67 
382 


1.719 

715 

1,443 


2.185 

887 

2.239 


1.806 
820 

1,670 


1,924 

314 

1.160 


253 

2.337 

1.597 

32 


-346 

1.166 

-476 

B 


-453 

1.295 

-1.676 

7 


-367 
679 
^86 

13 


-307 

505 

6 

1 


-143 

S39 

40 

4S 


29 
232 
-29 

41 


235 
253 

109 
-13 


403 

256 

-147 

97 


-183 

264 

"57 

32 


214 

89 

123 


-65 

73 
J 52 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 


-25 
42 
93 


15 

47 

t04 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 

17 

191 


-35 
22 

179 


-24 
8 

198 


-33 

-4 

137 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 
A2S 
200 


620 
98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


625 

745 
733 


6 
532 

1,459 


6 

129 
2^193 


7 

134 

1,985 


8 

in 

1.520 



486 




371 



1.665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
647 


121 
155 


1.054 
-162 


944 
949 


2,702 
1,306 


1.000 
1,192 



25.841 22.408 12.461 10.523 6,471 10,110 9.738 16.047 



12.118 8,997 



13,628 12,199 4.579 



-920 



-399 



418 



5S4 



2.065 



443 



-71 



^6.166 

64 

489 

27 





6.746 


4. 833 

382 

587 

GO 





5,862 


3.971 
8 
260 


6 

4,245 


5,798 

-1 

168 

42 



4 

6,011 


4,178 

189 
3 



4,370 


6,224 



96 

21 





6.341 


5.491 



2 

214 

140 



5,847 


8.607 





387 

149 



9.143 


4,347 





423 

153 



4,923 


4,733 


9 
123 


4. 865 











3.386 


2/ 5 


6 


960 


872 


2,646 


1.000 



1,670 



-479 


31 
-1.131 


533 
116 


156 
-48 


115 
646 


94 
321 


72 
525 


56 
484 



203 


485 


932 


658 


174 


185 


1 


14 


9 


35 


23 


1,013 


1.659 


1,113 


659 


278 


240 


185 


136 


120 


115 


457 

1,411 

102 

329 


535 

1,219 

276 

305 


614 

425 

200 

1.727 


620 

98 

-102 

^46 


618 
632 
-34 
708 


625 

745 
733 
240 


6 

532 
1.459 
-264 


6 

129 

2.193 

897 


7 

134 

1,985 

1285 


8 

111 
1.520 
1.223 



25,841 22.408 12,461 10,523 6.471 10.110 9.738 16.047 



12.118 8.997 



1/ Fiscal 1988 wool A mohair program outlays were 5130.635,000 but rnciude a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000, which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately SI. 5 btjiion in benelits to farrrers under the Disaster Asttttance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates in FY 90 & were not recorded directly as disaster assrstance outlays. 3/ Does not include CCC Transfers lo General Sales 
Manager, At Includes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program. CCC Transfer* to the General Sales Manager. Market Promotion 
Program, starting in fiscaM99l & siarting in fiscal 1992 the Export Guarantee Program -Credit Reform. Export Enhancement Program. Dafry Export 
Incentive Program, and Technical Assistance to Emergmg Democracies. 5/ Includes cash payments only, Exciudes generic certificates in Fr 86-93. 
E = Estimated in the FY 1995 President's Budget whlcn was released February?, 1994 based on November/December, 1993 supply A damand 
estimates. Minus {") indicates a net receipt {excess o1 rapayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

ilnformattoncontflct: RichardPazdalEki{202)720-5l48. 
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Table 36. — Food Expenditures 



Annual 



Safes 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Oft"premise use £/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise Use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Safes 1/ 

Off-premise nee 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



1991 



317.2 
229,7 



328 3 
238.3 



4.3 
3.1 



1.4 
-0.3 



1992 



318.4 
237.5 



325.5 

341^7 



0.4 
3.4 



-09 

1.4 



1993 



328.0 

250.5 



328,0 

250.5 




28.1 
21.8 



27 .5 
22.7 

1993$ billion 



27.4 
21.6 



26 8 
21A 



MayP 



28.4 
22.4 



27.8 
22.1 



Mar 



1994 year-to-date 
Apr 



Percent change from year earfier ($ bii.) 



3.0 
55 



59 
8.0 



2,0 
10.6 



1.9 
4.3 



79.4 
59,6 



77,5 
59.0 



3.7 
5.1 



Percent change from year earlier {1903 S b\\.) 



0.8 
3.6 



3,0 
7.0 



-0.6 
8.6 



-0.2 
2.5 



3.2 



106.8 
82.3 



104.3 
81.3 



3,2 

6.6 



0.2 
4.7 



MayP 



135.3 
104.7 



132.0 
103.4 



29 
6.1 



0,1 
4.2 



1/ Food onlv {excludes afcohoiic beverage*). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations &home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, child nutntion subsidies. & meafs furnished to empfoyeoe. patients. & Inmates. P « preJiminary. 

NOTE: Thfs table dilfers from Personal Consumption ExpendituresjPCE). table 2. for several reasons (1) this series includes onty food, 
excluding afcohojic beverages & pet food which are incfuded in PCE; (2) this sertesis not seasonally adjusted, whereas POE ie 
seasonally adjusted at annuaf rates: (3| this series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms & food 
furnished to employees: M} this series' includes all sales of meals &£nacks^ POE fncludesonly purchases using personal funds, 
excluding business travel ftenlenamment. For a mor« complete discussion of the differences^ see 'Developing an Integrated 
Informetion System for the Food Sector," Agr. Econ. Rpt No. 576. Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 21&-0S80 



Transportation 



Table 37.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments 





Annual 


"^ — ..p 




1993 








1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


109.3 
111.4 
111 2 
108.1 


109.9 
111.1 
111.4 
108.7 


110.9 
1137 

114.7 
108.9 


110.7 
113.5 
114.5 
108.8 


111.3 
114.8 
116.0 
109.6 


111.3 
114.6 
115.7 
109.5 


111.6 
114.9 
116.1 
110.2 


111.5 
114.5 
115.6 
110.2 


1120P 
114.8 P 

115.7 P 

110.8 P 


111,9P 
114.3 P 
115.1 P 
1107 P 


26.6 
3.3 


27.4 
3.4 


27.4 
2.4 


28.1 
2.5 


27.4 P 
3.0 


26.2 P 
2.0 


26.0 P 
1.5 


25.1 P 
1.7 


25,1 P 
2.4 


237 P 
3.0 


1.5 
2.1 

41.9 


1.6 

2.6 

44.0 


1.4 

22 

44 8 


1.5 

2,0 

48.2 


1.5 

2.6 

41.6 


1,2 

2.8 

42.7 


1.2 

24 

42.0 


1.1 

2.0 

37.8 


1,5 

2.4 

46.0 


1.5 

1,9 

542 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec, 1984*100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carroadings {1 ,000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetabfe shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Rairfmil. cwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
ttauhng produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (Cts./milo) 126.5 124.1 127.2 127.0 128.8 127,4 127.0 128.3 128.1 128.2 

t/Deparlment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ WeeMv average: from Association of American Ra^ffoads. 3/ Shipments on Illinois 4 Mlsslseippi walenwaye. 
U.S. Corpeof Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service. UsDA. 5/ Preliminary data for 1994. P =^ preltmrnary. —* not available. 

Information contact: T.Q, Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 38.— Indexes of Famn Production. Input Use & Productivity 


1/ 












1983 


1984 


19S5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1969 


^990 


1991 1/ 


1992 2/ 












1982.100 












Farm output 


84 


101 


105 


102 


104 


97 


108 


112 


112 


— 


All livestock products 


102 


100 


103 


103 


106 


108 


110 


112 


11^ 


' — 


M^at anlrt^aiG 


102 


100 


99 


99 


100 


102 


102 


102 


105 


— 


Da^rv products 
Poiiltry & eggs 


103 


99 


105 


106 


105 


107 


106 


109 


109 


— 


100 


103 


108 


112 


122 


125 


130 


138 


^U 


^^ 


All crops 
Feed crops 
Food grains 


71 


100 


106 


99 


101 


88 


105 


112 


109 


— 


31 


10S 


125 


119 


101 


63 


116 


113 


113 


— 


64 


93 


87 


77 


77 


70 


77 


99 


76 


— 


0\\ crops 


75^ 


87 


9e 


88 


88 


71 


87 


87 


92 


' — 


Cotton and cotton ^ed 


68 


111 


n3 


83 


127 


133 


103 


135 


140 


— 


Tobacco 


75 


89 


77 


58 


61 


69 


71 


83 


85 


— " 


Vegetables and melons 


97 


103 


109 


110 


117 


111 


114 


123 


122 


— 


Fruits and nuts 


100 


100 


99 


95 


109 


117 


111 


113 


105 


— 


Other crop* 


ion 


110 


111 


120 


132 


137 


141 


141 


148 


^'^ 


Farm input 
Farm Lsbot 


96 


9B 


95 


92 


89 


87 


87 


89 


S9 


— 


95 


97 


89 


87 


84 


86 


82 


87 


88 


"- 


Farm real estate 


92 


97 


97 


94 


91 


90 


91 


90 


89 


— 


Durable equipment 


95- 


91 


86 


SO 


74 


70 


67 


65 


63 


-*• 


Energy 

Agf icultural chemicals 


97 


100 


90 


84 


93 


93 


91 


90 


89 


,,■«— 


93 


106 


101 


111 


noo 


90 


93 


90 


94 


— 


Feed, seed, and livestock 


99 


101 


106 


105 


101 


98 


99 


105 


104 


■~" 


Id u re ha sea 






















Oiher purdiaeed inputs 


107 


108 


99 


89 


92 


90 


96 


97 


100 


" 


Farm output per unit ot input 


88 


103 


111 


1V1 


117 


112 


124 


127 


126 


"- 


Output per unit ot labor 


















' k 




Farrt) 3/ 


88 


104 


118 


1V7 


123 


114 


131 


129 


127 


**— 


Nonfarm 4/ 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


110 


109 


109 


110 


U4 



1/ New data and methods were used to calculate the 1991 indexesandtcravise them back to 194S 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Econortiic Research Service. 
4/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — = not available. 

Inforrt^ation contact: Rachel Evans {202) 219-0433 
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Table 39. — Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ^' 



1985 


1986 


19S7 


i9se 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 






nr- 




Pounds 










124.9 


122,2 


117.4 


119.5 


115,9 


112,3 


111 9 


114.1 


111.9 


74 6 


74.4 


69.6 


68,6 


65.4 


64 


63.1 


62,8 


61.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1,3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0,8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1,0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


47.7 


45.2 


45,6 


48.8 


4S.4 


46.4 


46.9 


49.5 


48.8 


45.2 


47,1 


50.7 


51.7 


53,6 


56.0 


58,0 


60.0 


61,0 


361 


37.0 


39.1 


39.3 


40.5 


42 2 


43.9 


45 9 


47.0 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13,1 


13,8 


i14.1 


14.2 


14,1 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.1 


156 


15.0 


14.8 


14.7 


— 


32.9 


32,6 


3£,7 


31.6 


30.4 


30.1 


30,0 


30.2 


30.1 


22 5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


24 6 


25.0 


26,0 


-. 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.1 


11,1 


11.3 


. — 


6S 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


85 


9.0 


9,4 


10,0 


— 


39 


4,0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


— 


4 1 


4 1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.3 


3.1 


— 


229.7 


228.6 


S26.5 


222.4 


224.3 


221.7 


221,2 


21S.5 


— 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


90 4 


87.4 


84.1 


— 


93 7 


98.6 


100.6 


100. S 


106.5 


108.4 


109.9 


109.4 


— 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20,2 


22.9 


23.9 


25.0 


. — 


67 


7.0 


7.1 


7,1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.3 


7.5 


— 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4,3 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


— 


Ifi 1 


18.4 


18 4 


17,3 


16 1 


15.8 


16 3 


16.4 


— 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


7.7 


7.4 


7.1 


. — 






— 


— 


2.0 


2.8 


35 


31 


— 


593 S 


S91.5 


601 3 


582,9 


565.2 


569. 7 


565 2 


564 6 





64,3 


64.4 


62.9 


63.0 


60.4 


62,2 


63.8 


65.6 


— 


15.7 


16.0 


15 2 


14.B 


14,6 


15.3 


14 8 


15.2 


— 


22.9 


22,1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22,2 


22.4 


22.4 


— 


37 


3.5 


27 


2.6 


2.1 


2.5 


3.1 


4 1 


— 


23.5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24 


24 2 


25.2 


25.6 


— 


110.6 


117.4 


121 6 


120,7 


123.1 


116.8 


1132 


122 7 


— 


12.7 


12,9 


13.6 


13.3 


13.3 


135 


12.3 


14.4 


— 


29 


2.7 


3 1 


33 


3*2 


3.6 


3.1 


32 


— 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


46 


43 


3.9 


4.7 


' — 


66.9 


65.0 


70 


64.7 


67.0 


59.6 


63 8 


59.6 


— 


103 


100.4 


107.0 


110.8 


114.9 


112.3 


109.6 


114.0 


113.4 


90.9 


91,0 


90.6 


e6.4 


93 5 


100.8 


103.1 


99.6 


101.5 


19.6 


18.5 


19.3 


21.1 


20.7 


20.5 


21.6 


20.a 


— 


122.4 


126.0 


125.9 


122.4 


127.0 


127.7 


130.4 


132.4 


135.7 


5.4 


4.4 


^1.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.2 


6.3 


6.4 


6,4 


69 


7.0 


60 


6.5 


6.2 


^ 


2,3 


2-2 


22 


2.3 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 


— 


156.1 


162.1 


170,8 


173.7 


17S.4 


183 5 


185.4 


187.0 


— 


124.7 


125.7 


130.0 


130.0 


129 6 


135.8 


136.5 


138,3 


' — 


g.O 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15.2 


16.2 


16.8 


16.8 


— 


131.2 


129.5 


133.5 


134.B 


136.7 


139.6 


140 6 


143.8 


147.1 


10,5 


10.5 


10.2 


9.8 


10.1 


10.3 


10.4 


10,3 


10.0 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


40 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 



Commodity 

R«d meals 2/3/4/ 

Boef 

Veal 

Lamb Zn mutton 

PorK 
Poiiltry 2/3/4/ 

Chrcken 

Turkey 
FtehA shellfish 3/ 
Egps 4/ 
Dairy products 
Cheose {excluding cottage) 2/5/ 

American 

italian 

Other cheese 6/ 

Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 2/ 

Fluiflwhole milk 7/ 

Fluid lowlat milk 3/ 

Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream products 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
ice milk 
Frozen yoQurt 
All cfairy products, milk 

equivalent, milkfat basis 10/ 
Fat« & oils — Totaf fat content 

Butter & margarine (product weight) 

Shortening 

Lard &e<J]ble tallow (direct use) 

Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 11/ 
Canned fruit 12/ 
Dried iruit 
Frozen fruit 

Selected fruit juices i3/ 
Vegetables 11/ 

Fresh 

Canning 

Free;ing 
Potatoes, ah 11/ 
Sweeipotaloes 11/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Flour & cereal products 14/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled basis) 
Calonc sweeteners 15/ 
Cot fee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocotale liquor equiv.) 

1/ In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption nofm ally represents tola I supply minus exports^ nonfood use. & ending stocks. 
Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts. &rice, which are on crop -year basis. 2/ Total* may not add duo to rounding. 
3/ Boneless, trimmed weight Chrcken serjoe revised lo exclude amount of ready-to-^ook chicken goinS topet foodas well as some water leakage 
that occurs when chicken is cut up before packaging. 4/ Excludes shipments to the U S. terr iiones. 5/ Whole Apart -skim milk cheese. 
Natural equivalent of ci^eese i cheese products. 6/ Includes Swtss. Brick. Munster, cream. Neufchatel. Blue. Gorgonzo<a. Edam, i Gouda 7/ Plain & 
flavored. B/ Plain & flavored & buttermilk. 9/ Heavy cream, light cream, halt & half. & sour cream idip, 10/ Includes conden*ed& evaporated mitk 
& dfy milk products. 11/ Farm weight. 12/ Excludes pmeappFes & berries. 13/ Single strength equivalent. l4Mncludes rye. corn. oat. 
& barley products. Excludes quantities used in alcoholic beverages, ccw^n sweeteners, & fuel. 15/ Dry weight equivalent. — « not available. 

P = preliminary. 

Information contact. Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0662 



Tf^e United Slates Department of Agriculture (USIDA) prohbils dacrimlnalion Jn Its programs on Ihe basis of race, color, national origin, sex. reiyon, age. disabil- 
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(202) 720-7808 (TOO), 

Tofileacomptaint, write the Secretary of Agrioitture. U.S. Department of AgricJlure. Washington, O.C. 20250. or calM202) 720-7327 (voice) or (202) 720-1 127 
(TDO). USQA Is an equal ofjportumty errployer. 
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